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“These Three” 
By J. H. Sammis 


Y LORD into his treasury 
With kingly grace invited me, 
And to my eyes, unwont, displayed 
Of wondrous gems a myriad. 
“ Ask what thou wilt, my child,” said He, 
‘“ And wear, that all the world may see.” 


There blazed what all the world admires,— 
A heart aglow with hidden fircs ; 

A mind with brilliant fancies lit; 

A tongue of silver gemmed with wit ; 
Heraldic honors richly sct ; 

A jewelled sword; a coronet. 


“ These splendors, Lord,” I said, ‘to bear 
Iam not able. Hast thou here, 
Among thc rest, 
Some blood-wrought pearl that I may wear 
Within my breast 
For love ofthec?” 
Then forth he drew, of heavenly hue, 
*“ These three, 
Faith, Hope, and Love.” 








An Index to the contents of The Sunday School 
Times for 1915, both general and classified by depart- 
ments, by titles, and by authors, giving also titles and 
authors of books noticed, may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Company for ten cents. 
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Our Absent Lord 


Those who rejoice most in the presence of our 
Lord think most of his absence. For he is an absent 
Loved One as well as a present Friend. A missionary 
in India wrote to a friend that the best thing she got 
on a visit to a certain village was the word of one of 


the leaders at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper: 
**We meet to remember. not Christ's presence but 
his absence—till he come.’’ There is an absent place 
at the Table each time we eat his supper in memory 
of his death and. his going away. Are our eyes: 
turned most of all to the—‘‘ till he come’’.: looking 
forward to the day when we drink the cup with him ? 
If our hearts do not burn with expectation of his 
coming when we shall sit at his Table, are we not 
missing the best meaning of the memory feast ? 
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How to Be Forgiven 

A Christian often fails of the joy of forgiveness 
because he keeps asking God to forgive. After the 
death and resurrection of our Lord there is no record 
in the New Testament of any Christian asking for 
forgiveness, or of any apostle enjoining this on be- 
lievers. We are, indeed, to confess our sins, and ‘‘if 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous to 
forgive us our sins,"’ It may be harder, and far more 
searching, really to confess our sins than to ask God 
to forgive them. A Christian man recently, alone in 
prayer, confessed definitely and in detail certain sins 
that had been revealed to him, and was about to ask 
God's forgtveness, when suddenly he realized that he 
should now thank God for having already forgiven 
him, Let us take care not to dishonor God by keep- 
ing on asking him to forgive, while in reality we are 
refusing to take him at his word in believing that, 
upon our confessing our sins, he at once forgives. 
God pledges us his word that our sins are forgiven 
the instant confession trom the heart has become a 


fact. 
ax 
When Hope Is Knowledge 


Merely to *‘ hope for the best*’ is'a poor out- 
lovk. For when men ordinarily use that expression 
they mean that they want the best, they think it may 
come to them, but they know they may be disap- 
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Winning by 


NE of the things that drew men to Jesus was his 
appreciation of them just as they were. Even 
the Pharisees were not blamed because they 

had attended to the minutiz of the law; they were 
praised for that, while at the same time Jesus pointed 
them to what they had left undone in observing the 
spirit of the law. The rich young ruler, whose life 
had been lived out on an exceedingly high plane, was 
received with instant affection by Jesus, and the pro- 
gress that the young man had made in living up to 
his light was lovingly commended by the Master 
Teacher as he pointed the young man to one more 
thing that he ought to do to show his complete will- 
ingness to follow the new light. The centurion, much 
of whose life could not have been acceptable to Christ, 
was commended beyond any one in Israel for his faith. 
Peter, who could not quite rise ‘to tae height of love 
to which Jesus invited him in his repeated questions 
as to whether Peter loved him in the highest sense of 
forgetting, unselfish love, while Peter answered that 
he loved him in the ordinary sense of family love, was 
nevertheless charged to undertake great responsibili- 
ties for him. The life of Jesus is full of just such in- 
stances of his eagerness in seizing upon the least in- 
clination toward righteousness in the heart of another, 
and, beginning there, he would lead on to the pro- 
foundest and most heart-searching truths and obliga- 
tions, 

Great teachers down the centuries since Christ's 


pointed. A tragic example of this comfortless kind 
of hope is the attitude toward death of those who are 
not Christians, A well-known ‘‘railroad poet’’ has 
written a beautiful bit of verse, ‘‘ Life’s Terminal,"’ 
vividly picturing the experience of the railroad en. 
gineer on a run ; and the closing stanza reads : 


** Swift toward life’s terminal I trend, 
The run seems short to-night. 
God only knows what’s at the end; 
I hope the lamps are white."’ 


It is an awful thing to head for the terminal only 
hoping that the lamps are white, The Christian 
knows what light is awaiting him at the terminal ; the 
white Light of life, Christ himself. And every one 
can exchange uncertain hope for the certainty of God- 
given knowledge the instant he accepts Christ as his 
Saviour and his safety. 


Pat 
Are You Liked? 


We ought to want people to like us. We ought 
to make sure that people do like us; it is a duty to 
God to be liked by men, For, as Mr. Moody used 
to say, ‘‘ If you would win a man to Christ, you must 
first win him to yourself."’ So Mr, and Mrs, Ralph 
Norton in their. blessed work of soul-winuing among 
the soldiers in Great Britain and Belgium, remember- 
ing this principle of Mr. Moody's, have taken care to 
win the boys in every legitimate temporal way, caring 
for their bodily needs and comfort and proper enter- 
tainment, It was. in a recent letter to The Sunday 
School Times that Mrs. Norton spoke of some of the 
soldiers who were the fruits of personal work, —‘‘ tle 
only way they could be won, for we have had first to 
win them to ourselves, then to our Saviour.’’ It often 
will cost us time and trouble and a going out of our 
way to get close to people in our community on their 
human and temporal side, seéking out their interests 
and thus making ourselves attractive to them ; but 
unless we are ready to do this we have little hope of 
making our Saviour attractive to them. 
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Appreciation 


day have had something of this constraining attract- 
iveness in drawing the disciple on from one good step 
to a greater stride. Indeed, good teaching insists 
upon the use of what is found in the pupil's life as a 
starting-point from which to proceed toward that which 
is the teacher's goal, It is said that Mark Hopkins 
would seldom answer a question directly in his ses- 
sions with his classes. If a student asked the great 
teacher a question, President Hopkins would ask 
one in return ; beginning with what he was pretty 
sure the student knew, leading him on step by step 
until there was only a little gap for the teacher to 
bridge between the student’s mind and the new 
knowledge. He fanned the spark of knowledge in 
his students until it would burst into flame. He did 
not do as some pseudo-teachers do ; he did not show 
contempt for the student's lack of knowledge, but ap- 
preciation of what the student had already learned, 
and in the atmosphere of that appreciation he moved 
on with the student into the open country of new 
truth. 

Students under any kind of instruction are sensitive 
to this or the opposite attitude on the part of the 
teacher. No one has a true place in teaching in the 
Sunday-school who cannot have and show this appre- 
ciative sense of the real pupil before him. A man 
was once assigned to a boys’ class in a mission Sun- 
day-school, and after a few distressing sessions he 
angrily announced to the superintendent that he could 
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do nothing with these boys and must resign. After 
the unsuccessful teacher had left the school, the super- 
intendent sat down with the boys, They thought they 
were in for a bit of serious discipline, 

++ Boys,’” said the superintendent, ‘‘ what was the 
matter with that teacher anyway?'’ This question 
was of course amazing to the boys, because from their 
recent experience they could hardly imagine that any 
one would put the Ms anywhere excepting upon 
themselves. They looked rather sheepish for a mo- 
ment, and then one boy shifted a little uneasily in his 
seat and muttered, ‘‘Aw, he just didn’t understand 
boys, that was all.’’ 

The superintendent seized upon that as the expla- 
nation that he believed to be the true one in his own 
heart, and he explained to the boys that probably the 
teacher had not had much experience in dealing with 
fellows of their -age, and if they would be patient he 
would try to put some one in their class who would 
understand them better. On the other hand, he made 
it also just as plain to the boys that they had their 
part to do, whether they had a teacher who under- 
stood them or not. There was relief in the tension 
all around, and there was no peculiar difficulty in the 
class after a new teacher had been installed, The 
former pseudo-teacher had seemed to try every method 
except the method of winning by appreciation. If he 
had been able to see what was in the boys, and 
had been eager to show his love for them, instead 
of his desire to keep them under an iron hand, he 
would have had a different experience with that 
class. 

All of us are responsive to appreciation, We ought 
to remember this when we are dealing with others. 
Appreciation does not shut out the possibility of 
honest criticism; it often makes criticism entirely 
welcome and effective. One of the giant figures in 
the religious life of our country during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century used to be very drastic and 
swift in his criticism of subordinates. He was ex- 
ceedingly just and fair in his comments, but often un- 
sparing. One of his young co-workers in an impor- 
tant enterprise was talking with him one day about 
the difficulties in the task that they were working out 
together, the exceptional problems that were facing 
them, and his own sense of unfitness for the work in 
hand... He offered to step aside if some one else 
could be found to take his place. The older man had 
criticized him severely and justly at certain points, 
and the young man sincerely questioned his own use- 
fulness. The vigorous old worker in Christ's cause 
looked keenly at his young co-worker for a moment, 


‘built upon contemptuous or in 
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and then said, ‘‘ Just remember this : I had rather 

fail in this thing with you than go on to success in it 

without you.’’ And then his eyes twinkled, his laugh 

rang out, and the young man rosé up tremendously 
to work with multiplied zeal. 

The teacher in the Sunday-school needs the appre- 
ciative eye, because nothing but discouragement is 
appreciative criticism. 
It means everything to some pupils to know that you, 
as the teacher, really do like them ; that you under- 
stand their interests; know something about the 
things they can do well, and are willing to enter into 
daily questions that confront them, doing all this in 
an encouraging and: appreciative fashion. ‘: He 
makes me want to do better’’ is a great testimony 
from pupil to teacher; but when a thirteen-year-old 
girl comes home from school and says with tears in 
her eyes, ‘‘I don’t see what makes Miss Blank so 
sarcastic. When she talks that way, it just makes 
me not want to do anything for her’’—this is testi- 
mony of an entirely different sort. There would 
seem to be almost a creative force in true appre- 
ciation. What we see in a student may be largely 
in our own seeing, but if he understands that we 
see it in him, that which we see may be more than 
realized. 

One who exemplified the creative power of appre- 
ciation was Henry Clay Trumbull. He was always 
pointing out to others what they could do if they 
would, and whether he was listening to a sermon or 
talking to a friend, the appreciation that showed in 
his face was such as to warm the heart and quicken 
the mind and arouse the spirit of the one upon whom 
that face was turned. Of this inspirer of young men 
Robert E. Speer said : ‘ 

‘*How boundiessly appreciative and generous he 
was, —seeing good where there was no good except in 
his seeing. He loved his own ideals which he 
dreamed he saw in others, and then by his sheer love 
he began to create them in others. He had the divine 
blindness of love which saw past the evil that can be 
expelled from life. He had the divine vision of love 
which beheld the invisible capacities for.good and 
beauty. It was but our humiliation and our glory 
that he was ever finding in us nobleness which we 
did not know was possible for us, until he loved it 
into being in us.’’ 

Can any teacher in the Sunday-school to-day Hope 
to teach a Christ who draws mankind to him by 
love unless that teacher has in his own heart the 
spirit of appreciation that characterized the Master 
Teacher? 





Shall Women Speak in the Churches? 


Is it right for women to testify of God in church ?—A 
MICHIGAN LAYMAN. 


I am a member of a large church in whose prayer-meet- 
ing many members take — giving their ideas very in- 
terestingly on points of the topic, leading in prayer, or 
testifying of Christ's saving and keeping power. Not all 
of our members take part. Some of our most consistently 
living women members do not do so, or do so rarely, and 
then by i verse of Scripture. 

As I read my Bible, I feel more impressed by the ad- 
monitions in Paul's letters as to women keeping silent in 
churches, not being suffered to speak, to learn in silence, 
etc. And I notice that the command to let your women 
keep silence in Corinthians is part of a chapter of instruc- 
tions as to the proper conduct in the service of the church, 
all of which Paul seems to state are.the commandments 
of God.—AN EARNEST NEW ENGLAND CHRISTIAN, 


What is the application to modern conditions of Paul's 
teaching concerning women speaking in the church, in the 
following passages : 

** Let the women keep silence in the churches: for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak ; but let them be in sub- 
jection, as also saith the law. And if they would learn 
anything, let them ask their own husbands at home: for it 
is shameful for a woman to speak in the church" (1 Cor, 


14 : 9 35). ep PURE? Si 

**Let a woman learn in quietness with all subjection. 
But I permit not a woman to teach, nor to have dominion 
over a man, but to be in quietness, For Adam was first 
formed, then Eve ; and Adem was not beguiled, but the 
woman being beguiled hath fallen into transgression" 
(x Tim, 2: 21-14). 

**But every woman praying or prophesying with her 
head unveiled dishonoreth her head ; for it is one and the 
same thing as if she were shaven” (1 Cor, 11:5, and fol- 
lowing verses). —AN ALABAMA PASTOR. 


When Charles G. Finney, the famous evangelist, 
was under severe criticism by some of the brethren 
and was brought to trial before certain church bodies, 
one of the charges made was that it was a common 
thing for women to testify and speak in the meetings 





during his revivals. One of Finney’s friends arose 
and read 1 Corinthians 11:4 and 5: ‘‘ Every man 
praying or prophesying, having his head covered, dis- 
honoureth his head. But every woman that prayeth 
or prophesieth with her head uncovered dishonoureth 
her head.’’ He remarked that if the Apostle Paul 
permitted women to pray and prophesy in meeting he 
hardly saw how Finney could be censured for permit- 
ting it. Nothing further was said as to this charge 
against the conduct of the revival. 

The Christian women in the New England church 
have abundant authority for giving their personal tes- 
timony and leading in public prayer in the prayer- 
meeting. We may be certain that Paul’s words in 
the 14th chapter of 1 Corinthians do not contradict 
the words in the 11th chapter about women keeping 
silence in the churches, The 14th chapter may refer 
to a different sort of church assembly, as the instruc- 
tions here have to do with ‘‘the whole church... 
assembled together’’ (v. 23), perhaps the Corinthian 
church as a complete assembly, rather than the meet- 
ings for prayer and smaller congregational gatherings 
in the ‘‘ church in the house.'" Whether this whole 
church, ‘‘come together into one place’’ as the old 
version puts it, has its modern counterpart in a for- 
mal congregational service for worship or in a general 
assembly of a denomination, seems not to be clear. 
Another real difference between the apostolic situation 
and that of the church to-day is that now we have the 
complete revelation for the church in the New Testa- 
ment, and teaching to-day is merely a matter of in- 
terpreting the Word; while it is probable that in the 
apostolic churches, which did not have the complete 
New Testament, new revelations suitable for the new 
dispensation were given in these assemblies of the 
churches (1 Cor. 14 : 29, 30). 
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It is significant that Paul gave honor to women 
who labored with him in the Gospel, and there is 
that they had a real part in the work and 
leadership of the church (Phil. 4:2; 3; Rom. 16 :1, 
2, 6, 12, 15; Acts 18: ‘ 
As the Alabama pastor points out, it is exceedingly 


hard to formulate exact rules as to a woman's relation 
to speaking and leading in the church. And if defi- 
nite, divine rules could be formulated, even these 
might permit of exceptions, as in the case of a new 
church on the mission field where well-instructed 
Christian women might need temporarily to take the 
place of leadership and authority. Yet the general 
principle of the Scriptural teaching seems quite clear 
and unmistakable, Woman is not to ‘*have dominion 
over a man,’’ and any position in the church that 
would give her this authority is unscriptural, ‘:The 
head of the woman is the man.’ This has nothing 
to do with the question of eguadity, for in Christ there 
is neither male nor female. It has to do with the 
question of authority. Headship, or the place of the 
ruler, is vested in man. It is quite clear that the 
question of inferiority is not in point any more than 
would be the question of Christ's inferiority to God, 
for Paul says: ‘*I would have you know, that the 
head of every man is Christ ; and the head of the 
woman is the man; and the head of Christ is God”’ 
(1 Cor. 11 : 3). 

There may be times when under special circum- 
stances women are called by God into a place of 
public leadership in Christian service. But the Scrip- 
tural ideal for the godly woman of all time is not a 
place of prominence on the platform or in the public 
assembly, in the Senate or court-room, —civil courts or 
church courts, but a place of power and service in the 
limitless sphere of the home,—a place of quiet, re- 
sistless personal influence. 


ax 
Vacation and Victory at Princeton 


May I ask you to let me know the dates for Princeton 
Conference? A friend and I hope to be able to attend 
this year, and it is necessary for her to arrange the time 
for her vacation far in advance,—A PENNSYLVANIA 
READER. 


We are planning to attend the conference that is to be 
held at Princeton, N. J., this year, and would like, if pos- 
sible, to reeeive full particulars regarding the date, the 
expenses, and railroad rates.—A ‘}ORONTO READER. 
From many parts of the United States, and from 

Canada, readers of The Sunday School Times came 
last year to Princeton Conference seeking victory. 
And they were not disappointed, In an early issue 
will be published testimonies from those who found a 
new Christ because of the conference,—some of them 
not even yet having been to Princeton! And many 
questions about the message of victory given at the 
conference have been asked, some of which will be 
discussed. 

The 1916 Conference will be held *‘ the third full 
week in July,’’ beginning Saturday evening, July 15, 
and closing with the Sabbath evening session, July 23. 

A Bible hour, held each morning, will be conducted 
for the first four days by Dr. C. I. Scofield, and for 
the second four days by Professor W. H._ Griffith 
Thomas, 

Discussion groups in missions, under the direction 
of Spieit-filled missionaries or missionary leaders, 
occupy the second period each week-day morning. 

The third period, daily throughout the week, on 
‘¢Christian Life Problems,’’ will be led by Charles 
Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School 
Times ; this will consist of a series of messages on 
the Victorious Life, with opportunity for question and 
answer. 

Among the other speakers and group leaders plan- 
ning to be present are Drs. John Alvin Orr, Robert E. 
Speer, Howard Agnew Johnston, and W, B. Ander- 
son; Mrs. Alice E, McClure, and Mrs. E. M. Whitte- 
more, 

Those who attend the conference are assigned rooms 
in the Princeton Seminary dormitories, or in Prince- 
ton homes, Delegates may secure reservation by 
sending the enrolment fee of $3 (made payable to 
Princeton Conference) to Mr. B. F. Culp, Treasurer, 
Cynwyd, Pa., who will also gladly send leaflets giving 
full information. After June z all inquiries should 
be addressed to the Business Manager, Mr. Russell 
Galt, 2010 E. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia. 

The cost of board and rooms will not exceed $14.50 
for the conference period. Princeton, situated in the 
heart of ‘‘the garden spot of New Jersey,’ is less 
than fifty miles from Philadelphia and about the same 
distance from New York City; railroad rates are $1.17 
each way from Philadeiphia and $1.24 each way from 
New York. 
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How the Book of Acts Routed 


Archeology discovers that the writer of the Acts was ‘‘ there when it happened " 


By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., D.D. 





Its Higher Critics 
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HE present writer's opinion with regard to the 
T character and trustworthiness of the historical 


statements in the Acts of the Apostles have 
changed greatly in the course of life. As an under- 
graduate at college, naturally very much under the 
influence of ‘the printed authority of the ‘‘ Doctors of 
the Law,’’ I was taught that the Acts was a work con- 
cocted about A. D. 150-200 for the sake of influenc- 
ing contemporary opinions and conduct amid the dis- 
cussions and controversies that were raging in the 
Christian church at that time. In the course of a life 
determined by considerations unconnected with the 
study of the New Testament, my lot was cast in cir- 
cumstances in which it became necessary to study 
carefully the Acts of the Apostles, and in which also 
unique opportunities for judging and controlling the 
historical statements in this work were granted me. 
Gradually the opinions formed at the dictates of great 
and famous writers on the New Testament were 
changed under the compulsion and experience in the 
country where the action described in the Acts lay. 

To describe step by step the change of opinion 
would be pedantic and egotistical, but it may not be 
presumptuous to mention the first step. 

There is a statement made in Acts 14:5 that Paul 
and Barnabas fled from Iconium to the cities of 
Lycaonia and the country round them. This clearly 
implies that there was a frontier which had to be 
crossed between Iconium and Lycaonia. Take a 
parallel case. Suppose that a tramp came to beg at 
your door and told a piteous story of. his sufferings at 
the hands of an infuriated crowd of rioters in Chicago, 
saying that he had barely succeeded in boarding 
a freight train and getting away into the State of 
Illinois, You would feel at once that he was an im- 
postor who never had been in that part of the United 
States ; otherwise he would know that Chicago was 
itself in Illinois. 


Was Luke Like the ‘‘Chicago Tramp” ? 

Now, just so it is with that verse in the Acts. 
Every modern authority and every dictionary or 
treatise of ancient geography laid it down as definite 
and certain fact that Iconium was the capital ‘of 
Lycaonia, and that there was no frontier to cross 
between Iconium and the cities of Lacaonia. I con- 
fess that this had seemed to me a proof that the inci- 
dent recorded in that passage of Acts rested on no 
good authority, and that it did not originate from any 
person who knew the geography of Lycaonia ; and 
just as you would condemn as an impostor the tramp 
who did not know that Chicago was in Illinois, so one 
supposed that he must condemn the historian who 
wrote that passage in the Acts as a pretender to 
knowledge, detected because he made a mistake like 
this. 

If this inference seemed unavoidable and inex- 
orable when one accepted the geographical state- 
ment made by every modern authority, a profound 
difference was caused in one’s judgment and point of 
view when it was found that Iconium was zof¢ in 
Lycaonia. Authority after authority of all kinds, 
literary and epigraphicai, mention that Iconium was 
a city of Phrygia. These authorities stretch in a con- 
tinuous series from about 400. B, C. till about 300 
after Christ. There is no city whose political and 
linguistic and racial connection is more clearly proved 
than Iconium ; Lystra and Derbe are equally well 
known to have been cities of Lycaonia ; and therefore 
it is clearly established that there must have been a 
frontier between Iconium and Lystra which Paul and 
Barnabas had to cross in their flight. 

Here was a case in which an argument that had 
seemed conclusive against the trustworthiness of the 
author of this book was transformed by a little better 
knowledge into an equally conclusive proof that in 
this detail at least he was correct. The matter seems 
a trivial detail, and yet it is not trivial ; because such 
a reversal of judgment, in respect of any one point, 
implied the duty of re-examining the whole work, 
without prejudice, 

As a traveler in the country, having for my object 
the determination of the ancient geography, I now 
found it necessary to study the narrative of Acts, in 
so far as it is concerned with Asia Minor, with the 
same care that a self-respecting scholar must bestow 
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A book concocted in the second century to influ- 
ence opinion in the controversies then raging in the 
Christian Church, was the orthodox opinion of 
Acts in the “‘ higher circles’’ of Biblical criticism. 
That is not the opinion now. The man most largely 
responsible for the reversal of the scholarly views 
about Luke’s famous history tells here the fasci- 
nating story of how truth forced the ‘‘ higher criti- 
cal fancies ’’ from the field. It is a chapter of the 
history of criticism that the destructive critics and 
enemies of the Word dislike to recall. 








upon every authority, Beginning with a strong preju- 
dice that Acts belonged to the second century and 
was not an adequate authority, I found that it had to 
be taken into account, along with others. I had at 
the time only the one absorbing and overmastering 
interest, namely that of making the map of Asia Minor 
in ancient times. I took every ancient writer simply 
at his value in respect of this purpose; and, if the 
writer of the Acts proved serviceable in one detail, I 
had to examine all that he said in his narrative about 
the travels of the Apostles in the country. As I read 
more I found—just as many scholars even in‘the last 
thirty years have been discovering, but perhaps a 
little more thoroughly than any of the rest—that 
wherever Luke says anything with regard to the con- 
stitution, the condition and the administration of 
towns and provinces, he is always right to a degree of 
exactness that is quite remarkable, and which can be 
explained only on the supposition that the narrative 
rests on the authority of some person who had been 
there and knew exactly what was happening. 

Take, for example, the matter of the boundaries of 
the great provinces of the east, and the titles of the 
Governors of these provinces. Now this is a very 
complicated and difficult subject. I should find it 
difficult to name any modern book in which there are 
not serious errors made in both respects. I could 
name books published in the last few years by dis- 
tinguished and honored scholars, in which titles of 
the Governors of Provinces in the east are misstated. 
That is never the case with Luke. He is always cor- 
rect. He knows that a Pro-consu/ governed Cyprus 
and Achaia and Asia, while a Hégemon (authorized 
by the Emperor) governed Palestine. 

So also in the case of cities, there was a bewilder- 
ing variety in the titles of the officials of the many 
cities of that country, and it is most difficult to avoid 
errors in this regard, Luke never makes a mistake. 
He knows that the magistrates at Thessalonica were 
called folitarchs, and at the neighboring town of 
Philippi Strategot. He knows that at Ephesus there 
would be a body of persons of high influence called 
Asiarchs, and that in Athens members of the High 
Council of the state were called Areopagites. 


Meeting Mobs and Magistrates 

At Iconium, which was a Hellenic city and there- 
fore somewhat unruly, with a mob which made its 
power felt according to caprice, Luke describes how 
events were influenced greatly by the riots of the mob. 
On the other hand, in the neighboring city of Pisidian 
Antioch, where Roman magistrates exercised Roman 
order and discipline, and where the mob consisted of 
an inferior order of slavish Phyrgians, such action was 
impossible : the fate of Paul and Barnabas is described 
as depending there entirely on the magistrates. 

But even Roman magistrates are only human 
beings ; they all had wives and mothers, and like 
people in other countries they were open to influence 
from the members of their household ; accordingly, 
we hear that the course of events in Antioch is de- 
termined by the influence which the ladies of the 
principal families were able to exert on the members 
of the governing body. The ladies in their turn 
were exposed to the influence of the Jews, partly 
because the Jews, on the whole, represented a high 
standard of morality and character and religious feel- 
ing, and so came to exercise much influence with the 
thoughtful people of all the cities of this country : 
partly for a less worthy reason, that the Jews were 
artful, wealthy, and serviceable in many ways to the 
ladies of the aristocracy. ‘This aristocracy was not 





one of high education. The Jews were able to use 
their knowledge in various directions with great skill, 
influencing the minds of the Antiochian ladies. 
Thus comes about the denouement in Antioch : the 
Jews influence the ladies, the ladies influence the 
men of their households, and the fate of Paul and 
Barnabas is decided. 

Thus in two neighboring towns belonging to the 
same region, and in close relations of commerce and 
government with each other, the treatment of Paul 
and Barnabas turns on totally different considerations. 
There is not the slightest resemblance between the 
action in the one case and in the other. Such accu- 
racy of description can only proceed from first-hand 
knowledge. An inventor of a story, or even a nar- 
rator of a story which had been handed down to him 
in its general details, could not relate it with such 
marked diversity in the two cases. No reason for 
this diversity appears until you examine minutely the 
character of the two cities, and then you realize that 
it would be the most improbable thing in the world 
that the two apostles should be treated in the same 
way in both, 


Paul’s Trials On Trial To-day 

Time after time Paul was tried before different 
courts for misdemeanor. There is the infinite variety 
of truth and real life in the trials. The form of the 
accusation is different in every case; the judges who 
try the case have different powers and authority ; the 
result of no two trials is ever exactly the same. , Take 
every trial that is recorded in the book of the Acts; 
examine it as minutely as you please ; pull it about ; 
test it and try it; and, if you do this with proper 
knowledge and insight, you must be struck with the 
accuracy of the picture. Of course with the inade- 
quate knowledge, defective insight, and lack of 
sympathy, such as have characterized most German 
critics in the last fifty years, any amount of faults have 
been tound ; but these faults are only conjured up by 
the ignorance of the modern scholar. The scholar 
who really has studied the character of Roman ad- 
ministration as it adapted itself to the various cities 
of the east sees, as he examines each scene, that it all 
hangs together, that every part contributes to the 
total effect, and that each detail is true. A narrative 
like this cannot be invented. In the Acts of the 
Apostles there stand out before the reader's eyes and 
mind real life and the action of real men and women. 

It is no exaggeration to speak of the wonderful 
variety in the character and circumstances of the dif- 
ferent cities appearing in the record in Acts. This 
variety arises from several causes. 

In the first place you have a very large number of 
different peoples speaking different languages, think- 
ing in different fashion, and inheriting a different 
kind of administration. The very language of neigh- 
boring cities was different. We are informed that in 
Lystra they spoke in familiar intercourse the Lyca- 
onian tongue. We can prove by discovered inscrip- 
tions that at Iconium they used to some extent the 
Phrygian language. The population in the one case 
was Lycaonian and in the other case Phrygian by na- 
tionality. 

But there was a veneer of similar education, more 
or less deep, over all the cities of Western Asia, Prac- 
tically all who learned to read and write learned 
Greek. The sole language of education was Greek, 
all the sources of knowledge about history and phi- 
losophy were accessible only in Greek books, and 
thus you have as a general rule bi-lingual cities in 
Asia Minor. In the case of a town like Pisidian An- 
tioch, about one hundred miles from Iconium by 
road, there were actually three languages spoken, 
Phrygian and Greek and Latin. The mass of the 
population was Phrygian, for Antioch, distinguished 
by the epithet Pisidian from the many other cities of 
the same name, was Phrygian by race, and situated 
in the Phrygian land (as Strabo says about 19 A. D.). 
Yet the governing aristocracy was Italian by origin 
and spoke Latin ; for this was a Roman colony. The 
mass of the unlearned population, the Plebs (called 
correctly by Luke dyAoc, ‘* multitude,’’ which ts the 
proper rendering of the Latin word), spoke in their 
homes the Phrygian language. But both among the 
aristocracy and among the plebeians those who stood 
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for the sources of knowledge and the advantages of 
education learned Greek. Accordingly there is no 
reason to think that Paul in addressing his audiences 
in Antioch and Iconium and Lystra spoke any other 
language than Greek. 

In Ephesus, which was almost a purely Greek city 
on the coast of the Agean Sea, Paul spent three years. 
He had there to discuss philosophy with classes of 
very various education. We know that he was a 
friend of the Asiarchs, the highest and most educated 
class of the whole province. The Asiarchs interfered 
so far as they dared to save him from the danger to 
which he was exposed at the hands of the rioters. At 
Athens again he was in the very center of Greek edu- 
cation, in the University of the world, where he had 
to speak to people of many different classes, high 
and low, all of whom prided themselves on having at 
least a touch of culture. These are two Greek cities, 
and yet how totally different are the fortunes of Paul 
in the two. 

Athens was a city of discussion and conversation, 
where the custom from the time of Socrates was that 
all questions should be submitted to the Dialectic of 
oral discussion. In Ephesus, on the contrary, we 
have no reason to think that oral discussion and dia- 
lectic had ever been of any great importance. But 
we do know that lectures in philosophy had flourished 
for centuries there. Accordingly you find that at 
Athens Paul, like another Socrates, discusses philo- 
sophic questions in the market-place with all comers 
—such had been the Socratic method and such was 
the taste of the Athenians. In Ephesus he delivered 
lectures regularly in the philosophic school of 
Tyrannus, 
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A little detail with respect to this school is found 
in one of the manuscripts, a detail which there is 
every reason to regard as true to life. Paul lectured 
regularly in the school from the fifth to the tenth 
hour. Now, why did he choose that time ?—from 
about eleven in the forenoon till four or five in the 
afternoon, Of course he chose that time because the 
school was vacant then. According to Ephesian cus- 
tom he must lecture regularly in a proper place, but 
he had no school of his own, no building where he 
might deliver formal lectures to an audience, and ac- 
cordingly he made arrangements (probably by paying 
a certain sum monthly) for the use of this school 
while it was unoccupied, _It is well known that social 
and public life began extremely early. Every one 
rose then, just as every one rises now, at dawn of 
day, except a few Europeans, who lie for an hour or 
two longer, though even the laziest of them rise at an 
hour which would astonish society in Great Britain. 
The school was required in the forenoon, but nothing 
was doing there after about eleven o'clock. People 
went home to the midday meal, and the afternoon 
was devoted to amusement. This time then re- 
mained for Paul, 
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In this article, Sir William M. Ramsay has presented 
the evidence of Luke's astonishing accuracy as a his- 
torian, But that does not prove the inspiration of the 
book. In a second article Sir William will show the real 
rec..on for the enmity of the critics toward the Acts, and 
the irrefutable argument for its supernatural character. 


A third article from the great archeologist will tell 
what it meant to be a Roman citizen in Paul's day, and 
why the apostie was able so to startle and electrify his 
persecutors or captors by the quiet declaration that he 
was a ‘‘Roman.”’ 





And how intercession makes the intercessor 
a big, well-rounded man 





When God Cannot Answer Prayer 


> 


By W. Graham Scroggie 








That many Christians are eager to get real system into their prayer habits is evident 

from the deep interest Times readers are taking in Mr. Scroggie’s series on method 

in prayer, The second part of the present article (which is the seventh of the series) 

continues the subject of “ Intercession,” discussing its value to the intercessor him- 

self. The next article will show why every Christian should be a world-wide inter- 

cessor and how he can be, and the series will conclude with a searching study of the 
fifth elernent of real prayer,—‘‘ Praise.” 


E MAY see God absolutely refusing to answer 
prayer, What, then, are the conditions which 
make answers impossible, or where is prayer 

powerless? Let us answer that solemn enquiry. 


1, Prayer is powerless where there is insincerity: 
‘*And when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypo- 
crites: for they love to stand and pray in the syna- 
gogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may 
be seen of men.... And in praying use not vain 
repetitions, as the Gentiles do: for they think that 
they shall be heard for their much speaking’’ (Matt. 
6:5, 7). Hypocrisy and mere formality are an abomi- 
nation to God, and he turns a deaf ear to those who 
are guilty of such, 


2. Prayer is powerless as a substitute for action. 
‘*and Jehovah said unto Moses, Wherefore criest 
thou unto me? speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they go forward’’ (Exod. 14:15; Josh. 7:7-15). 
Often we waste time asking God to help us when we 
should be helping ourselves: and pray with much 
zeal that money might be given for the carrying on of 
his work when we should be putting our hand deeper 
down into our own pockets. Often, also, we cry out 
for the cause of Christ, as did Joshua, when we should 
be searching out the sin in ourselves which threatens 
that cause, 


3. Prayer is powerless where the desire and motive 
are carnal, ‘' Ye lust, and havenot: ye kill, and covet, 
and can not obtain: ye fight and war; ye have not, 
because ye ask not. Ye ask, and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss, that ye may spend it in your pleasures’’ 
(Jas.4:2, 3). God is not going to give us heaven's 
blessings for selfish ends, It is terribly possible that 
we should pray for the fulness of the Holy Spiritin order 
that we may have a reputation for holiness. The 
worst kind of pride is the pride of grace. 


‘4. Prayer is powerless to change God's decrees: 
(Deut. 3:25-27). Moses had disobeyed the command 
of the Lord, and it was decreed that he should not 
pass over Jordan with the people. How greatly 
anxious he was to do so we may imagine, and he 
asked, ‘*Let me go over, I pray thee, and see the 


good land,’’ but the Lord said, ‘‘Speak no more 
unto me of this matter, for thou shalt not go over this 
Jordan.’’ And, in the wisdom of God, we may be 
deprived of some privileges here, in consequence of 
our sin, which all our praying will not bring back. 


5. Prayer is powerless where the Divine will is set 
aside. ‘‘Now therefore hearken unto their voice: 
howbeit thou shalt protest solemnly unto them, and 
shalt show them the manner of the king that shall 
reign over them... And ye shall cry out in that 
day because of your king whom ye shall have chosen 
you ; and Jehovah will not answer you in that day"’ 
(1 Sam. 8:9, 18). Samuel told the people that a day 
would come when they would cry out to God because 
of that king whom they had chosen, but he would not 
hear their prayer because they had sinned in light, 
and therefore deliberately and wilfully. 


6. Prayer is powerless in the presence of unbelief. 
‘*But let him ask in faith, nothing doubting: for he 
that doubteth is like the surge of the sea driven by 
the wind and tossed. For let not that man think that 
he shall receive anything of the Lord’’ (Jas. 1:6, 7). 
If we do not ask in faith, nothing doubting, we need 
not expect to receive anything of the Lord, for he 
cannot bless the double-minded and unstable. 


7. Prayer is powerless to avert necessaty chastise- 
ment. ‘*David besought God for the child; and 
David fasted, and went in, and lay all night upon the 
earth... and it came to pass on the seventh day that 
the child died’’ (2 Sam, 12: 16-18). David might 
not keep his ill-gotten gain, but had to be stripped of 
everything, even of the throne itself, to learn how 
terrible a thing sin is. 


8. Prayer is powerless to recall lost opportunity. 
*« When once the master of the house is risen up, and 
hath shut the door, and we begin to stand without, 
and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open 
unto us: He shall answer and sav unto you, I know 
you not whence ye are—depart"’ (Luke 13: 25-27). 
It is impossible to realize fully how solemn are these 
words ; but in this life, as well as the next, it is pos- 
sible to pray for some things too late. 
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HE ministry of intercession produces an effect 
upon him who exercises it scarcely less valuable 
than that which it accomplishes for and in 

others. 

This ministry cannot be exercised long without the 
need being felt of a map, and some knowledge of the 
world, its peoples, and the history of missionary ac- 
tivity, It may be questioned whether there is any 
better way of approaching the study of history and 
geography than from the standpoint of prayer. I am 
free to confess that my main knowledge of, and chief 
interest in, these have come to me through an awak- 
ened sense of what that life and service are to which 
we, as believers, are called. 

The intercessor must get into the watch-tower, and 
look out, through cleansed eyes, upon ‘the whole 
earth ; and as he looks he will remember that it is 
Christ’s world and not the Devil’s. The earth is the 
field of the redemptive operations, and of our prayer 
activities, Every great intercessor has been a student 
of the map. Hudson Taylor pored over China, David 
Livingstone over Africa, William Carey over India. 

Those who have no liking for geography fer se 
may, by approaching it from this standpoint, come to 
be deeply interested in it, and to have a wide and 
accurate knowledge of it. Europe, Africa, the Amer- 
icas, Asia, and the islands of the seas, will become 
integral parts of one’s stock of thought, and will no 
longer be distant and unreal. My child once said to 
me, ‘‘ Father, what a lot of geography the present war 
(1914) is teaching me’’; and it provoked in me the 
thought—how much geography the great spiritual 
conflict of the ages should teach us. We are engaged 
in a great warfare, and should know where the enemy 
are gathered in strength, and where their headquarters 
are. Like Carey, then, we should pray with a map 
before us, and we shall find that the exercise will put 
us into a new possession of the world in which we live. 

What is true of geography is true also of history. 
Some knowledge of the historic purposes and processes 
of God and of the task and progress of Christian mis- 
sions is necessary in order to intelligent intercession. 
Perhaps the explanation in part, of the lack of inter- 
cession on the part of the many is to be found in our 
ignorance of facts such as would compel prayer. A 
right point of view can be obtained only by a careful 
study ofthe Scriptures; and the facts which give def- 
initeness and reality to our prayers are to be found in 
the vast literature concerning the church and missions 
which has grown up during the last hundred years or 
more. Such facts should be recorded, and made the 
basis of our supplications. 

Our intercessions will include mankind, and so we 
must have the peoples before us ; the millions in the 
North, the South, the East, and the West ; the coun- 
tries they live in, the languages they speak ; their re- 
ligions, laws, customs, homes, literature, trades—in 
short we shall endeavor to know as much about men 
sverywhere as we can. Such study must destroy the 
parochialness of ignorance, and set us free from the 
bondage of petty prejudice. 

Have you ever observed how small is the human 
interest of most Christians? Have we ever attempted 
to gauge our own? When we have become satisfied 
as to the fact, then we shall readily see that the cause 
is ignorance; and perhaps we shall find also, that 
that ignorance is due, in large measure, to prayerless- 
ness, for, let me repeat, when we come to pray for 
men, we realize the necessity of knowing something 
about them. 

What does intercession do for the intercessor? 
Rather, what does it not do? Prayer ig a great disci- 
pline, and its exercise contributes very greatly to the 
work of perfecting which the Spirit is carrying on in 
the soul. It is the least sensational and least obtrusive 
of our spiritual activities ; but it is the most important 
and the most potent. 

Spirituality is the reward of supplication, but not 
necessarily of any other form of service, A man may 
preach, and be unreal, but he cannot pray and be un- 
real, for the prayer that reaches heaven is a work of 
the Holy Spirit. True prayer begets in the heart 
love, peace, joy, patience, wisdom, trust, sincerity, 
courage, and compassion, indeed all that is divine ; 
so that whatever gains others may derive from our 
praying, we ourselves are most largely enriched. In 
intercession we come to know God, and Christ, and 
the Spirit, and the Bible, and ourselves, and the 
world, as we could scarcely know them in any other 
way. Prayer makes the shallow soul deep ; the fool- 
ish, wise ; the ignorant, intelligent ; the slothful, busy; 
the weak, strong ; the indifferent, zealous ; the unbe- 
lieving, trustful ; and the craven, courageous. Such 
is the ministry, and such are some of the values of 
this branch of- prayer. 

SUNDERLAND, ENGLAND, 
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What Do the Prophets Say? 


Shall we give the Hebrew prophets a chance to be heard? 








By C. I. Scofield, D.D. ig 





HE Hebrew prophet is an arresting figure. 
Lonely, antagonizing kings and priests ; austere, 
seeking no disciples ; persecuted, invulnerable 

alike to bribes and threats ; frequently passing on to 
martyrdom, masters through the Spirit of every form 
of literary expression, patriots filled with passionate 
love for Israel,—no men have appeared in human his- 
tory more lofty in character or of higher courage. 

The prophet formed no part of the organized life of 
the Hebrew Commonwealth. He bore no office which 
constituted him a prophet. The normal agency for 
the communication of the Divine will in special emer- 
gencies lay in a promise to the priesthood : 

‘« And there I will meet with thee, and I will com- 
mune with thee from above the mercy seat, from be- 
tween the two cherubims which are upon the ark of 
the testimony, of all things which I will give thee in 
commandment unto the children of Israel’’ (Exod. 
25 : 22). 

o* Liesitiben with God is a spiritual act. The 
High Priest had the privilege of that communion as 
representing the people before God, but that privi- 
lege of necessity supposed a High Priest in happy, 
humble fellowship with God. Even the believer of 
to-day, who is in possession of the written Word of 
God, and who is indwelt by the Spirit of God, must 
himself be spiritual before he can comprehend the 
deeper meanings and messages of that Word. ‘He 
that is spiritual discerneth '' (1 Cor. 2 : 15) is still the 
inflexible condition. It was, therefore, when the 
priesthood became mere performers of a ritual, un- 
spiritual, avaricious, conceiving the religion of Jeho- 
vah to lie in external acts and ceremonies, that 
prophets appeared. The appearing in Israel of a 
prophet always meant that Jehovah had a controversy 
with his people. 

It is most instructive to note the qualifications of 
a prophet. In the beginning he was called ‘the 
man of God’’ (for example, 1 Sam, 2:27). It was 
not a divinely bestowed designation ; it was the un- 
conscious testimony of the people among whom he 
lived to his life and character. I have been told that 
some years ago ‘‘ Billy’’ Sunday wrote a letter to the 
late Major Cole, the evangelist, addressing it, ‘‘ To 
the Man of God, Adrian, Michigan.’’ When that 
letter reached Adrian there was neither delay nor hes- 
itation in its delivery. Within an hour it was in 
Major Cole’s hands, Adrian knew that ‘‘a man of 
God '’ dwelt in their midst. 

Then this man of God came to be called the ‘‘seer,’’ 
the man who could see (for example, 2 Sam. 24 : 11). 
Like Moses he ‘‘ endured as seeing hint gvho is invis- 
ible."", He was a man whose eyes God had opened 
(Num. 24 : 3), and God could do that because he was 
‘*a man of God.’’ And so, being God’s man in Is- 
rael, and having for that reason the vision of God, he 
became a ‘prophet’? — Jehovah's spokesman to 
Israel. 

It has been well said that the Hebrew prophet was 
not primarily so much a foreteller as a forthteller—a 
fearless, inspired voice of rebuke, instruction in right- 
eousness, exhortation, and warning. And this part 
of his ministry concerned not only the individual con- 
science of the Israelite, but even more the corporate 
life and conduct of Israel the nation. He was inva- 
riably a patriot burning with the conviction that to 
his nation had been given a priestly and spiritual re- 
lation to the Gentile nations as representing the one 
and only true God, and the blessedness of that people 
whose God was Jehovah. He knew tiat while na- 
tions rose and fell, the litthke commonwealth of Israel 
had but to abide in obedience and loyalty to her un- 
seen King, to rest secure and invulnerable under his 
protection (Psa. 89 : 13-18). 


The Prophet as Patriot 

The primary ministry of the prophets, therefore, 
was patriotic and intensely ethical. They saw peace 
for Israel only through righteousness (Isa. 32: 17, for 
example). Nothing else would answer. On that 
high condition and no other would Jehovah throw 
about the land which he had given to his people the 
invisible wall of his protection ; on that condition and 
no other should the people be at peace among them- 
selves ; on that condition and no other might the in- 
dividual Israelite be at peace in his own soul. In no 


part of the Scriptures does the ethical demand rise to 
greater heights. The Sermon on the Mount is but 
the ethical teaching of the prophets lifted to its high- 
est potency. 

But along with this inflexible demand for righteous- 
ness, the prophets revealed attributes and character- 
istics in God so lovely, so tender, so faithful, that to 
remain in ignorance of this part of the prophetic testi- 
mony is to deprive the soul of a vision of God which 
every soul of man deeply needs. 

The patriotic and ethical messages of the prophets 
fell upon ears grown dull of hearing. The little na- 
tion had become rich and ambitious. False prophets 
abounded, and then as now their message was, 
‘*Peace, peace.’ They were pleasantly optimistic 
while the true prophets were warning of judgment 
and captivity. To the sternest and most unsparing of 
his own prophets Jehovah said, ‘‘ And, lo, thou art 
unto them as a very lovely song ot one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument : 
for they hear thy words, but they do them not.'’ The 
people felt the power of Ezekiel and flocked to hear 
him, as we do to-day under like circumstances. 


The Prophet as Foreteller 

It is then, when warnings and pleadings are un- 
heeded, that fredictrve prophecy awakes, and the 
future is revealed. A familiar and striking illustra- 
tion of this principle is the great ‘‘I1mmanuel"’ pre- 
diction of Isaiah 7 : 10-14. Under the menace of an 
inpending invasion of Judah by Samaria, leagued 
with Syria, Isaiah sought to bring King Ahaz back to 
faith in Jehovah. He was given the unprecedented 
privilege of himself choosing a sign that might serve 





If the terms “ prophecy " and “‘the Second Coming of 
Christ "’ suggest to you unbalanced, fanatical, unscriptural 
predictions and programs of coming events, there is a glad 
revelation ahead when you glimpse the real Bible message 
of the prophets. 

In recent months a widely circulated Sunday-school 
journal has published articles attacking the conception that 
Christ will return to inaugurate his Kingdom. It is sig- 
nificant that the strength and basis of the argument is its 
repudiation of the equal inspiration and authority of all parts 
of the Bible. The writer sees two sides to the religion of 
the Old Testament, and the side that encourages a belief 
in a Messianic Kingdom he believes was repudiated by 
our Lord! 

Dr. Scofield’s series on “What Do the Prophets 
Say ?” will seek to set forth what the Bible reveals about 
the future and about our Lord’s Second Coming, without 
calling in question or trying to dilute any part of the 
Bible’s message. An article in the Easter Number, 
“* When the Easter Hope of the Ages is Filfilled,” origi- 
nally delivered by Dr. Scofield as an informal address in 
The Sunday School Times office, gave a bird's-eye view 
of the truth of our Lord’s Coming; this was followed in 
the issue of April 22 by a study of the present war in the 
light of prophecy. What was sketched in these prelimi- 
nary articles will be unfolded in the series on the greater 
messages of the Hebrew prophets, of which this is the 
first article. Later articles will deal with the following : 


Israel’s Failure and God’s Rebuking Prophets 
The Prophets’ Twofold Messianic Message 

The Earthly Kingdom that the Prophets Saw 
The Greatest Prophet’s Foreview of the Future 
The Prophetic Message of the Book of Acts 
The Church Reads Her Future in the Epistles 
The Final Unfolding in the Revelation. 


There is still time to secure this unparalleled series 
(including copies of the two preliminary articles), for 
yourself or your friends if you act quickly. If an order 
blank is enclosed in your paper, return it with the sub- 
scription price. -If you are now a subscriber, send the 
names and addresses of friends who would be interested 
in this series, which gives the mature convictions of the 
man who perhaps above all other men in America is 
thought of in connection with true Bible prophecy. 











as a support to his faith, The king refused even to 
ask, And then came the burst of predictive proph- 
ecy, the supreme ‘‘sign,'’ not to the apostate king, 
but to the ‘‘ house of David’’; the ‘‘sign™ that made 
every maiden descendant of David from that time,— 
for the ‘‘sign’’ has no time-note,—the possible 
mother of the Messiah. 


The Prophetic Writings 

And these men, thus raised up of God, left to suc- 
ceeding generations a body of writings unsurpassed if 
not unequaled in all literature, sacred or secular, in 
the great qualities of simplicity, directness, striking 
imagery, biting invective, and lofty splendor of elo- 
quence, Authenticated by Jesus Christ and by the 
inspired writers of the New Testament; quoted, de- 
clared. to be in many respects fulfilled, but holding 
also a far greater body of prediction as yet unfulfilled ; 
called by the Apostle Peter ‘‘a light that shineth in a 
dark place"’ to which we of this age ‘‘do well’’ that 
we ‘take heed,’’—there is yet a neglect of the pro- 
phetic writings which has no parallel in our attitude 
toward any other great and serious literature. 

It is impossible to overstate the loss to spirituality, to 
comprension of God in himself and in his immutable 
purposes toward the earth and the race of men, re- 
sulting from this stupid neglect of nearly one-fourth 
in bulk of the Bible. 

The fundamental factors of human life are un- 
changing, and the apparent changes are superficial. 
It has been the fond dream of modern optimism that 
civilization—that civilization which until yesterday we 
have been accustomed to call ‘Christian’’—had 
modified human nature. The present world-war has 
completely undeceived us. Man has not changed, 
nor has God. What God thought in the times of the 
prophets he thinks now. Quite apart, therefore, from 
the predictive element in prophecy, the revelation 
through the prophets of the mind of God, and of the 
divine nature and motives has a permanent and alto- 
gether inestimable value. 

Christians in myriads, and strangest of all minis- 
ters of the Word, thus remain in willing ignorance of 
this great body of truth. 

Of preaching men this statement would be incred- 
ible if it were not so patently true. For no greater 
preachers have appeared among men than the Hebrew 
prophets, The prophetic writings are for the most 
part sermons. It is amazing that the teachers of 
homiletics do not enrich their instructions from these 
masterly discourses. Surely one would think it might 
be worth while to set students to the work of a rever- 
ent analysis of such sermons as those of Jeremiah Jz 
the Gate of the King’s House ; or the first sermon of 
Isaiah to Backslidden Israel; or Jeremiah's sermon 
on Zhe Broken Covenant, 1s anything in sermonic 
literature better worth study than Isaiah's discourse 
on Zhe Stretched-Out Hand? Might it not be a 
most rewarding use of a little time for preachers to 
study the art of Isaiah’s sermon on Zhe Six Woes? 
Has anything in the way of sermonic Introduction 
been better done than Isaiah’s leading up to his theme 
in that sermon ? 

Still more surprising is it that the predictive ele- 
ment in prophecy, so far as this remains unfulfilied, 
should engage so slight an interest in those whom God 
would fain take into his confidence, For prophecy, 
while refusing any satisfaction to mere curiosity, does, 
nevertheless, give in broad and clear outline the pro- 
gram of the future of the earth and of human life and 
destiny thereon. 


Why Are the Prophetic Writings Neglected ? 

There can be no doubt that the prophetic writings 
have been wounded in the house of their friencis. 
Sane and thoughtful men have turned in weariness or 
disgust from the wild interpretations of well-meaning 
but ill-taught men. To these wild interpreters the 
most remote analogy between a prophecy and some 
passing or historical event has been sufficient warrant 
for declaring a fulfilment. The so-called ‘histori- 
cal’’ interpretation of the Apocalypse, which finds in 
historic events the fulfilment of explicit predictions 
having no likeness whatever to the alleged fulfilment, 
may serveas illustrating this dogmatic but wholly im- 
aginary kind of prophetic interpretation. 
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But the evil of so-called ‘* spiritualizing '’ of proph- 
ecies, which came over into Protestantism from Rome, 
is the greater cause of the neglect of these writings. 
That interpretation which finds in the Christian 
Church the fulfilment of the numerous and explicit 
predictions which the prophets themselves declare 
relate to Israel, and to the kingdom covenanted to 
David and his seed, sufficiently explains the common 
attitude of neglect toward prophecy. For no other 
writings, Divine or human, are thus interpreted. No 
one even proposes to interpret a statute, or a contract, 
or a friendly letter, by a method so grotesque ; and 
the consequence of the attempt seriously to apply 
that method to prophetic interpretation results. by a 
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law of the human mind, in utter weariness and con- 
fusion. 

Approach these writings as all other writings are 
approached ; give these great preachers enough rever- 
ence to suppose that they were as capable of using 
language in its ordinary meaning as other preachers 
and writers ; follow Peter's great rule of interpreting 
every prediction in harmony with all the other pre- 
dictions on that subject (2 Pet. 1 : 19-21); bring to 
the study a reverent desire to know, not merely that 
which is coming to pass, but the mind of God about 
life, and you will surely find Prophecy a mine of 
richest spiritual treasure, 

Dovc.iaston, L, I. 





Baltimore’s Spiritual Springtime 


Hearing from some of the “ fruits" of 
the great revival 


By John Henry Strong, D.D. 





** | NEVER knew such peace and joy in my life 
before !'’ So spoke a well-known merchant 
of Baltimore as1 stood beside him on the 

threshold of his store this morning, listening to the 
testimony and praise that poured from an inner ful- 
ness. The ‘‘ well of water springing up unto eternal 
life’’ of which Jesus spoke so long ago to the woman 
of Samaria had been unsealed within him. 

‘¢T would not take a thousand dollars for what has 
come to me,"” he continued, ‘I never would go 
into a prayer-meeting before. I felt guilty, con- 
demned. I expected religion to come to me miracu- 
lously. But that isn’t the way. There are boys here 
in the store,’ he added, looking in their direction, 
‘¢who do not dare to goto the tabernacle. They are 
waiting to get the new nature first.’’ Interesting it 
was to hear this babe in Christ speak of the ‘‘ new na- 
ture,’’—a riddle, if not a zero, to hima few days back, 
but now experimentally known and joyfully possessed. 

‘*When did it come to you?’’ I asked. ‘* Before 
you hit the trail ?"’ 

‘*No,"’ he said, ‘‘afterward, I becamea different 
man. That is the trouble. People are waiting for 
feelings. The feelings come after you act. I have 
given my testimony in church. I got up and told 
the people,—had to; couldn't help it. A man is a 
fool not to accept Christ. All he has to do is to ac- 
cept him, Everything else takes care of itself. Now 
I would do anything for Christ.’’ 


The Drunken Sea-Captain 

In line with the last statement, this merchant is 
already a worker. ‘*I took an old sea-captain to the 
tabernacle,’’ he went on, ‘‘who had been a drunkard 
for fifty years. I asked him ‘to hit the trail.’ He 
said he would go up if I went with him, I hardly 
believed he could be changed, for he was half-drunk 
when we went up together. Iwasafraid. It seemed 
to me it would be terrible to find next day that he 
was drinking again. I prayed earnestly. When I 
saw him he was sober. 

‘¢«Captain,’ said I, ‘how does it happen that 
you keep away from drink?’ Hereplied, ‘The taste 
for it has been taken out of me.” That man is the 
wonder of Pratt Street to-day. I took up the trail an- 
other drunkard who has been converted, and he is 
going to take to preaching when the Sunday meetings 
are over.”’ 

Is this not a spiritual springtime? The first tender 
green is showing on the trees about us, the daffodils 
are springing up, a gentle warmth is enfolding every- 
thing ; but that natural beauty and glory seem little 
more than a faint hint and symbol of the inner trans- 
formation which has been creeping over the heart of 
this city in these days of revival in which God has 
been coming so near us, 

Tap the city where one will, this is the universal 
feeling. A few illustrations of this may interest those 
who are watching the campaign from a distance. 

A young fellow was speaking recently at a local 
banquet. He had been invited to make the address 
before the campaign begun. When he arose his 
mates were solemnized by the following introduction : 
‘Gentlemen, since accepting the invitation to ad- 
dress you I have become a Christian, and my speech 
will be somewhat different from what it would other- 
wise have been."’ The result, I am told, was a pro- 
found impression on all who heard this sincere and 
courageous confession. 

A prominent society woman of Baltimore whose 
name I might give was very ill She promised God 


that if he would raise her up to health she would 
serve him. He did so; she went to the tabernacle, 
hit the trail, and has been there doing personal work 
with two other women helping. 

One of the most marked transformations among us 
is the conversion of a prominent society man who for 
years has been not only adrunkard but a blasphemer 
and injurious. Drink took him straight down from a 
proud eminence to an utter wreck. Yet with the lit- 
erary tastes that remained he undertook before Mr. 
Sunday came the writing of a book which required 
the reading three or four times of the New Testament. 
That was the preparation. He heard Mr. Sunday. 
He and his wife came down the sawdust trail before 
the hundreds that knew them, and were heartened by 
the warm greetings and congratulations of the clergy- 
men and friends who received them. 

A fashionably-dressed young woman whose visiting 
card announced Riverside Drive, New York, as her 
home, came to Baltimore for the day only to hear Mr. 
Sunday. She was placed, as God would have it, be- 
side a Christian girl who had a prayer-list of seventy- 
four, and who, as she herself described it, ‘‘ had been 
walking with God since seven o’ clock in the morning."’ 
With scarce courage to break through the stranger's 
reserve, this timid worker pressed upon her the invi- 
tation. The young woman of wealth and influence 
‘hit the trail,’’ and carried back at the day's close 
to her distant home the most precious of all pearls to 
be her earthly joy and her eternal possession. 

The impression appears to be deepening among the 
Jews of Baltimore. One of our most earnest Chris- 
tian business men approached a man in the after- 
service at the tabernacle with the word, ‘‘Is the great 
question settled ?’’ 

‘*Don't you know, I’m a Jew,’’ came the answer. 

‘*But why not be a Christian Jew?’’ said the 
Lord’s ambassador. ‘*Our Saviour is the noblest 
flower of your race." 

‘* Well, I don’t know,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Have you ever given serious attention to his 
claims ?’’ asked the worker. 

‘*No,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Well, won't you?" 

‘+ T will.”’ 

‘* Will you accept this New Testament as a token 
of my interest, and study it?’’ 


‘*T shall be happy to, and thank you for it."’ The. 


conversation was ended. God grant that the divine 
work was only begun ! 


His Hebrew Lawyer Friend 

Another, a prominent Hebrew lawyer, sat in the 
office of this same Christian business man. One of 
the best sort of men so far as natural goodness goes, 
and familiar with the New Testament, he had been 
given a ticket to the tabernacle, and now sat discuss- 
ing the evangelist and the religion he represented, 
betraying both in his prolonged stay and in his whole 
manner the most absorbed interest. The final words 
at least of this significant conversation deserve record- 
ing: ‘‘I think that Jesus Christ,"’ said the Jew, ‘‘is 
one of the greatest teachers that ever lived.’’ 

‘Can you not go further ?’’ asked the Christian. 
**Can you not say that he is the greatest teacher ?’’ 

‘*My friend,’’ came the reply, addressing the 
Christian by name, ‘I cannot go further just now."’ 

The Executive Committee of the Trust Company 
represents perhaps the most important smaller circle 
of business power in Baltimore. Each person com- 
posing it represents some large financial interest. 
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They meet once a week. After business they get 
around, I am told, and talk about Billy Sunday and 
personal religion. 

But one of the most pervasive symptoms of the 
depth of the work of revival in Baltimore is unques- 
tionably the prevalence and power of prayer. When 
I heard that a group of young women employed in 
the Madison telephone exchange who had been for- 
bidden to hold a prayer-meeting in their place of 
business had gathered for an early morning prayer 
service around the Key Monument erected in Eutaw 
Place in memory of the author of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner,’’ I got a hint of it. It appears in the depth 
and intensity of prayer pr Sar a and in the ex- 
traordinary phenomena attending it. 

A few evenings ago a prayer service was called fol- 
lowing the usual tabernacle meeting. Three or four 
hundred people remained to pray. A well-dressed 
woman arose. Simply, as though oblivious of those 
about her, she poured forth her life-history in a prayer 
which was both confession and thanksgiving. +‘ Lord, 
you know I haven't spoken in public before, but I 
feel I wouldn’t do right not to praise you. Up to the 
time the ‘trail-hitters’ came from Philadelphia I was 
living in the world, not a Christian. Then you sent 
me to that church where the ‘trail-hitters’ spoke. 
You know I didn’t believe in Mr. Sunday. I was 
cold, irresponsive. That night something those men 
said, something in their lives, just touched me, and I 
gave myself to you. You know I went home and 
said to Joe, ‘Joe, I've heard those ‘* trail-hitters’’ and 
given myself toGod.’ And he just looked at me, and 
I said, ‘And you've got to come too.’ And he gave 
himself to you. And you know I was an actress and 
have given that up. And you know how I gave up 
the beer, and poured all the wine down the sink ; and 
the fast folks don’t come to the house any more, be- 
cause they want to do it the old way. And you know 
I’ ve just given my life to you, and my time, and have 
worked in the tabernacle, and brought twenty down 
the trail.’’ 

And so this soul went on. for full ten minutes, pour- 
ing out her thanks to God, spreading out her life- 
secrets, till every heart was touched and the tears wet 
many faces and the whole company was melted and 
blessed and drawn close to one another and to God. 


A Mother’s Heart-failure 

A man arose also and said, ‘‘I must tell what has 
come to my home. For six months my wife has been 
very ill with heart-failure, and we have kept her on 
digitalis and nitro-glycerine. About a week ago my 
boy Charles, a magistrate out at Govans, was con- 
verted in the tabernacle. I wanted to keep the ex- 
citement from her, fearing she would die on our 
hands ; but he had written the news to her, and when 
I came home she handed to me his letter, her face 
streaming with tears. ‘Raise me up,’ she said. ‘I 
feel like sitting up.’ The second and third nights I 
offered her the digitalis, but she didn’t want any. ‘I 
think this,’ she said, ‘is what my heart wanted.’ 
And I want to say that she has since been to the taber- 
nacle”’ ' 

The father had hardly finished his testimony when 
up sprang a young man from another part of the com- 
pany, saying, ‘‘And I am the boy !’’—and told of his 
conversion. He had led twenty-four to the front. 

The greatest religious campaign that ever visited 
Baltimore is past, and the man who has stirred Balti- 
more as it never has been stirred before is with us no 
more. The climax was reached on the final Sunday 
when four successive meetings packed the tabernacle, 
converts overflowed all previous records, a lavish 
offering was made, and voices broke and men and 
women wept as the evangelist pressed home the last 
messages of admonition, encouragement, and fare- 
well. ‘‘ Good-bye, Baltimore !’’ he shouted, and the 
man whom thousands devotedly love and over a mil- 
lion have heard was whirled away from sight. 

The crowds have dispersed. The tabernacle will 
soon be taken down to be seen no more. But the 
blessing which has come to Baltimore? A great 
thanksgiving meeting on the evening following the 
campaign’ s close testified that the ending was but a 
beginning, and that the tides of righteousness and 
life that have been released will be harnessed to serv- 
ice in this city of spiritual opulence and need. God 
does not bless us to tantalize us, though men must 
turn to use power that has been liberated, or be cursed 
and hardened by it. ‘Ye have not chosen me, but 
I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain.’’ May he abundantly fulfil this great prom- 
ise in this city ! 

BaLTImMoreE, Mp. 
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Children’s Day Builders in a Brooklyn School 


Children’s Day programs that were “ different” offer suggestions for those who would 





make this one of the notable Sunday-school days of the year 





Brooklyn, ‘the city of churches,’’ Children’s 


N 
| Day was widely celebrated, but one of the most ~ 


interesting programs presented, and one calcu- 
lated to exert lasting influence, was that presented at 
the Andrews M. E. Church, of which the Rev. William 
H. Tuckey is pastor. 

The exercises at the Andrews M. E. Church are 
singled out as the most impressive because of two 
unusual features that went to make up the day's pro- 
gram. The first feature, a sketch entitled ‘Character 
Building,’’ was presented at the morning service. 
The second, somewhat similar and called ‘‘ The 
Bridge of Sighs,’’ was given at the evening service. 
Both attracted to the services many persons not mem- 
bers of the church, with the result that the Andrews 
‘M. E. counted over a thousand in attendance on 
Children’s Day. Even the men and women present 
found food for reflection in the two sketches given by 
the children ; each told a story that struck home. 

The approach of Children’s Day found the Andrews 
M. E. Church under a shadow. Death had recently 
paid the church a visit and called from its pastorate 
the Rev. Dr. Howell, for many vears its shepherd 
and guide. It was tc be the first Children’s Day in 
many years that the old familiar figure would be 
absent from the platform, and this fact made those in 
charge of the program particularly anxious to arrange 
something that would claim the attention not only of 
the children but of the older members of the congre- 
gation, and so dispel somewhat the general sadness 
certain to mark the day. 

The exercises opened with the morning service 
under the direction of Miss Ballou. The church, 
inside and out, is one of the prettiest in Brooklyn, 
and over the platform there is a beautiful stained 
glass window, ‘‘Suffer Little Children to Come Unto 
Me.’’ The church is so arranged that the light of 
this rare piece of art fell upon the children as they 
gathered in their places and the great organ intoned 
the opening hymn. The picture presented was not 
the least impressive part of the exercises. There 
were two addresses of welcome: one by the pastor 
and one by a member of the congregation. 

Then came the novelties of Miss Ballou’s program. 
These were a flower service, a flag service, and the 
sketch ‘‘Character Building.’’ 

There were two baskets of flowers for the flower 
service. The baskets were made by teachers in the 
Sunday-school, and each blossom represented some 
Christian or uplifting sentiment. The children who 
took part in this service, all in white, gathered round 
the flower baskets, each one in turn piclting up a 
flower and presenting it to teachers, pastor, and super- 
intendent, repeating with each presentation the par- 
ticular sentiment represented by the flower. All of 
the sentiments were arranged in verses composed by 
the teachers. 

The flag service was especially interesting. First, 
‘*The King’s Army’’ had its part, and then came 
‘*In Line for the Conqueror,’’ followed by ‘* Soldiers 
of the Most High.’’ Each division of this noble 
army trooped bravely on with unfaltering steps, all 
three laying down their cards, marked respectively, 
‘The King’s Army,’’ ‘‘In Line for the Conqueror,"’ 
and ‘Soldiers of the Most High,’’ on the large flag 
which decorated the platform. Behind the flag was 
a huge cross, with a Bible resting at the foot of.-it, 
and after the three divisions of the Christian army 
had laid their cards upon the flag, the American flag 
boy and the Conquest flag boy took their places 
behind the cross and scattered flowers at the foot of 
the cross and upon Bible and flag, while the Sunday- 
school gave the flag salute and pledged allegiance to 
Bible and cross. A flag song and a hymn closed this 
exercise. It taught a beautiful lesson of Christian 
patriotism and patriotic Christianity. 

For the sketch, ‘Character Building,’’ Miss Ballou 
had a wall of character prepared beforehand, and this 
was brought on to the platform before the exercise 
began. Near by was placed a pile of stones, enough 
to complete the word ‘‘Character,'’ each stone bear- 
ing the name of some noble trait which goes to make 
up a fine Christian character. The little girl who 
took a stone from the pile recited a verse telling what 
an important part that particular stone played in 
character building. ‘‘Charity’’ was the first stone 


taken up, forming the letter «‘C’’ in ‘*character."’ 
After the whole wall was completed, vines were 
twined in and around the stones, lending a gentle 
aspect and a certain soft touch to the solid rocks 
beneath. Branches were placed to form an arch 
above the wall, and among the branches birds found 
shelter and the winds sang softly toward the close of 
day. A lasting impression was left upon all who saw 
the little wall-builders at work and heard them sing- 
ing as they toiled, ‘‘ We are Building.’’ The words 
of the song and the music were written by Miss Ballou. 

The pastor, Dr. Tuckey, devoted several days to 
the preliminary work on his ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.’" Dr. 
Tuckey is a man who takes a big interest in boys, and 
he has the happy faculty of attracting boys to him. 
When, therefore, he called for volunteers to help him 
he found a number among the members of the Boys’ 
Brigade. For a week they sawed and planed boards 
of various lengths and widths, not knowing for what 
they labored. It was great fun, though, especially 
as the boys guessed that Dr. Tuckey had ‘* something 
up his sleeve,’’ and they could not learn the secret. 
When the boards were all sawed and planed Dr. 
Tuckey took them away to his study, and then curi- 
osity ran high. ‘‘ What is he going to do with them ?"’ 
asked the boys. No one knew. 

Finally came Children’s Day and the evening 
service. There on the platform was the arch of a 
bridge, a small model of the Brooklyn Bridge. Be- 
neath it ran the Waters of the World, and on one 
side were the Shores of Time, while on the other were 
the Sands of Eternity. All that was lacking to cross 
from the one to the other was the flooring of the 
bridge—the pathway across the Waters of the World. 

Then the secret came out. Members of the Boys’ 
Brigade came in bearing the boards that had been 
hidden there for days. How each boy looked at the 
other in surprise—the boards were to make the floor- 
ing of the bridge! Easier said than done, though. 
To be sure the first board slipped into place with 
neatness and dispatch, but what was wrong with the 
second? It fell short by an inch. 

‘« Something wrong there, boys,’’ said Dr. Tuckey, 
and then he came down and looked the two boards 
over. He found that ‘: Truth,’’ the first board, was 
just the proper measurement, while ‘‘ Little Fibs,'’ 
the second, was much too short. 

And so the boys kept on building. They had ex- 
cellent luck with ‘*Honesty,’’ ‘‘I can,’’ ‘Do it 
now,'’ and ‘‘I'll try,’’ but they found their progress 
hindered when they came to such poor material as 
‘*Wait a minute,’’ ‘I didn’t think,’’ ‘I’m 
ashamed,"’ ‘‘I forgot,’’ and ‘‘ After a while.’’ The 
completed structure showed many sad gaps, and there 
where the’ builders by using only the best material 
could have constructed a bridge of great strength and 
beauty they found only a ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.’’ 

‘*And each. gap left where ‘I don’t care,’ or 
‘Wait a minute’ would not fit, really and truly does 
mean a sigh for some one,’’ said Dr. Tuckey in driv- 
ing home the lesson of the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.’’ His 
talk left the congregation in thoughtful mood, and 


: there is no doubt that the bridge building at the An- 


drews M. E. Church on Children’s Day has borne 
rich fruit.— Katharine Dangerfield, Woodhaven, L. I. 
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A Giving and Receiving Day 


MONTH in advance Children’s Day is an- 
nounced in our Sunday-school and from the 
pulpit, and preparations are begun. 

Printed leaflets are distributed to all the classes, 
and include recitations, songs, and hymns appropriate 
te the occasion. We practise the songs three Sundays 
im advance, so that the school may become thoroughly 
familiar with them. We have found also that it cre- 
ates interest in the singing to assign each class some 
particular song or portion of a song. 

A personal call is made or a card is sent to the 
parents who are not members of the church, asking 
them to be present and hear their children sing or 
recite as the case may be. Every member of the 
school is asked to bring with him on Children’s Day 
some one who is not a member of the school, and our 
attendance for the past three years has almost doubled 


a 


itself on that day. Several of the classes volunteer to 
come and decorate the Sunday-school rooms. 

Two features are of special .interest : One is our 
contribution to the Orphans’ Home, which is sup- 
ported by our church, Each member of the school 
is given a box in which to put his savings, and these 
are turned in on Children’s Day. There isa friendly 
rivalry between classes as to which can contribute 
most. The children of the Primary and Intermediate 
Departments, singing a marching song, leave their 
offerings on the platform. The leaflet for the day 
gave pictures of the children and a description of the 
orphanage and its purpose and work, 

The other feature is the promotion of the children 
from the Primary to the Intermediate and Adult De- 
partments. This is accompanied by the presentation 
of books, Bibles, and certificates. Many of the 
younger ones will not miss a Sunday, in order that 
they may be promoted, and they look forward to this 
event each year with a great deal of pride. 

The recitations are brief, and are made only by the 
little ones, who are seated on a raised platform. We 
aim to have all the children take part in the last ex- 
ercise, which is usually patriotic in manner and form. 
The pastor always brings to the school a personal 
message of the day's significance, 

As the children of the Primary and Intermediate 
Departments march out at the close of the exercises 
each is given a pot of red geraniums.— Stella W. 
Scharff, Washington, D. C. 


% 
Lights and Prizes for the Juniors 


N THE First Presbyterian Church of Salem, Ore- 
gon, Children’s Day was observed on the second 
Sunday in June, at the hour of the regular church 

services. About the pulpit or platform roses and 
ferns were placed with very pleasing effect. The 
Primary school marched in single file from their room 
down one aisle and up another until they had circuited 
the auditorium and then ascended the steps leading 
to the pulpit and occupied the chairs that had been 
placed for them. 

The superintendent of the Primary Department 
presided, and the usual opening exercises were used, 
the school singing ‘*Good Morning'’ and several 
pretty songs. Two children, each seven years, de- 
posited their birthday offerings, and the candles were 
lighted, the ‘birthday song was sung, one or two little 
folks recited, and they marched away to music, 

The ‘general Sunday-school furnished two short 
recitations, and singing by a young girl, accompanied 
on the piano by one of the boys. The pastor then 
took charge of the services. An infant was baptized. 
To organ accompaniment a soloist sang, ‘‘I think 
when I read that sweet ‘story of old.’’ 

The pastor brought in a standard on which a num- 
ber-of unlighted candles were standing. He selected 
one boy and one girl. To the boy he gave a paper 
taper, on which was written ‘*God so loved the world 
that. he gave his only begotten Son,"’ etc. Lighting 
the taper the pastor gave it to the boy, who lighted 
one candle ; the girl lighted a second candle from the 
first. Then he called up a number of Junior boys, of 
whom one was sent to the rear of the room to repre- 
sent Africa, another was’ sent over to the ‘right wall 
representing India, and a third to the left wall repre- 
senting China. From the second lighted candle the 
remaining three boys each lighted a candle and took 
one to Africa, one to India, and one to China respec- 
tively. The service was brief, but very effective, and 
every-one was impressed with the lesson conveyed, 
which was explained simply. 

The Junior members of the Sunday-school had been 
attending the church'during the sermonette for the 
past eizht or nine months, keeping in a little book a 
record of the text, and the book, chapter, and verse. 
These books had been examined by the pastor, and 
on Children’s Day he awarded a prize to each one 
that had kept up the books, and had turned them in 
at his home for inspection. The prize was a copy of 
the Revised Version of the Bible, in a neat leather 
binding, with an inscription on the fly-leaf and with 
the pastor's autograph. Thirty of these were awarded. 
Mrs. Louise Arthur, Salem, Oregon. 
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LESSON 8. 


Golden Text: He giveth power to the faint; and to him that hath no might he increaseth strength.—iIsaiah 40 : 29 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


N a certain city in one of our Eastern states the 
recent return to power of the ‘organization ” 
was the occasion of an article in one of the daily 

newspapers setting forth some startling facts. Ac- 
cording to this article, in the earlier days of corrupt 
coutrel ia that city policemen were required to live, 
with their families, in the wards that their ‘‘ bosses” 
controlled, and this meant the policemen’s families 
living in corrupt or immoral or ‘‘ tenderloin ” districts. 
When, several years ago, a reform administration 
swept the city, policemen were notified that they 
could live anywhere they pleased, and a number of 
them gladly moved their families into places of de- 
cent surroundings. Now, with the ‘‘gang” again 
in control, the newspaper reports that a ‘‘ Back to 
Slums” order has been given to the police, with the 
subtle threat that policemen who fail to comply are 
likely to lose their jobs, The domestic lives of the 
policemen had been fifty percent happier, the paper 
said, after they had moved from the neighborhood 
of gloom, crime, and despair. And now, “ wives of 
policemen rebel at thought of their children being 
again brought in contact with haunts of thieves, 
pickpockets, dopesters, and criminals.” 

It is a striking illustration, from present-day life, 
of the order that Satan always gives. In Iconium 
ard Lystra, Paul and Barnabas led multitudes out of 
sordid slum life into freedom and health and light 
and joy. Down into their midst swoops Satan, 
through the ‘* disobedient Jews” (v. 2), and insolently 
gives the order, **‘ Back to the Slums.” The mystery 
of it is that so many in those cities, and so many 
to-day, bow down without a word and obey this 
misery-bringing order of the devil. 


Our Background Material 

Give your class, as promised last week, the re- 
markable evidence brought out by Sir William M. 
Ramsay, in his article on Ps e 291 in this issue, of 
the invariable accuracy of Luke as a historian. Tell 
Sir William's illustration of the Chicago tramp, show- 
ing how it bears on the escape of the missionaries 
from Icouium to Lycaonia. 


The Lesson Itself 

The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles in this 

issue. Bold-face figures at the end of certain paragraphs in those 
articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

Take a sheet of paper and, in the presence of the 
class, draw a horizontal line directly across its entire 
width, dividing it into two halves. At the top of the 
upper half write the words, Light—God. At the 
bottom of the lower half write the words, Darkness— 
Satan. Tell the class that this lesson strikingly illus- 
trates the world-old conflict between light and dark- 
ness, God and Satan, holiness and sin; and that we 
tind a long series of sudden, swift, sharp changes 
from one to the otherin this lesson. Get the class to 
go through the entire rg4th chapter and divide its 28 
verses into two sets, putting into the one set all the 
verses that record events on the side of God, and into 
the other set all the verses on the side of Satan. 

You can make this graphic by drawing zigza; 
diagonal lines across the single straight horizon 
line in the center of your pers. Let the first diago- 
nal start at the left-hand end of the horizontal line 
and point upward to the right, labeling it verse 1. 
Verse 2 Grops directly downward in a diagonal to the 
right, cutting across the horizontal line, and going as 
far below that as verse 1 had gone above it. Verse 
3 cuts up across the horizontal line again in a diago- 
nal to the right; verses 4-6 cut down again; verses 
7-10 come up again; verses 11-13 go down; verses 
14-18 go up; verse 19 goes down; and verses 20-28 
go up in a glorious finish on the side of Light and 
God. The lesson begins on the right side and ends 
on the right side, with four tragic black experiences 
on the wrong side, and three bright experiences on 
the right side, intervening. Every timetheline drops 
down it is Satan’s order, ‘* Back to the Slums.” 

What was the ‘‘ faith to be made whole” that the 
lame man at Lystra had? (v. 9.) Notice the com- 
ment of Mrs. Baldwin (2) on faith, and how one can 


get faith, This man evidently believed that Jesus 
Christ was all that Paul said he was, and that Christ 
could do all that Paul said he could do. Do we ée- 


lieve every claim made by the New Testament for 
Christ and Christ’s present work for us? If so, then 
we have ‘‘ faith to be made whole.” 

It was because Paul and Barnabas believed this 
that they were living the victorious life of miracle 
and victory. Do not fora moment let the class think 


MAY 21. 
Acts 14. Commit verses 8-10 


[The portion of the text indicated by the Internationa! Lesson 
Committee for printing in helps is 
Acts 14; 8-20 ] 

8 And at Lystra there sat a certain man, impotent in his 
feet, a cripple from his mother’s womb, who never had walked. 
9 The same heard Paul ayy © who, fastening his eyes 
upon him, and seeing that he had faith to be made whole, 10 
said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. And he 
leaped up and walked. 11 And when the multitude saw what 
Paul had done, they lifted up their voice, saving in the speech 
of Lycaonia, ‘he gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men. 12 And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, 
3Mercury, because he was the chief er, 13 And the 
priest of Jupiter whose ¢emple was before the city, brought 
oxen and garlands unto the gates, and would have done sacri- 
fice with the multitudes. 14 But when the apostles, Barnabas 
and Paul, heard of it, they rent their garments, and sprang 
forth among the multitude, crying out 15 and saying, Sirs, why 
do ye these things? We also are men of like * passions with 
you, and bring you good tidings, that ye should turn from 
these vain thihgs unto a living God, who made the heaven 
and the-earth and the sea, and all that in them is: 16 who in 
the generations gone by suffered all the ‘nations to walk in 
their own ways. 17 And yet he left not himself without wit- 
ness, in that he did good and gave you from heaven rains and 
fruitful seasons, filling your hearts with food and gladness. 
18 And with these sayings scarce restrained they the multi- 
tudes from doing sacrifice unto them. 

19 But there came Jews thither from Antioch and I-co’- 
ni-um: and amy persuaded the multitudes, they stoned 
Paul, and dragged him out of the city, supposing that he was 
dead. 20 But as the disciples stood round about him, he rose 
up, and entered into the city: and on the morrow he went 
forth with Barnabas to Der’ be. 

1Gr. Zeus. *Gr. Hermes. *Or, nature. 
4: 25. 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(These references are usually to paragraphs in other lesson- 
articles in this issue, indicated by bold-face figures.) 


4 Or, Gentiles. See ch. 


Verse 3.—What kind of “signs and wonders’’ were 
done by the apostles ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 3.) Are these 
intended to accompany the preaching of to-day? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 2.) 

Verse 8.— Where was Lystra? (Griffith. Thomas, II, 3; 
Lesson Scenes, ) 

Verse 10.—Could the man have been healed by Paul’s 
faith, if he himself had not believed? (Griffith Thomas, II, 
3; Baldwin, 1-2; Rogers, 4.) 

Verse 11.—Who did they mean by ‘‘the gods’’? (Grif- 
fith Thomas, II, 4; Baldwin, 3; Rogers, 5.) 

Verse 12.—Who were Jupiter and Mercury, and why did 
they give these names to Barnabas and Saul? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, §; Bryner,; 3; Baldwin, 3.) 

Verse 14.—Why did they rend their garments ? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 6; Ridgway, 3.) 

Verse 19.—Did they stone Paul with the intention of 
killing him ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7; Ridgway, 3; Mackie, 
1; Bryner, 2; Baldwin, 6; Rogers, 8.) 

Verse 20.—Was Paul miraculously saved? (Griffith 
Thomas, Il, 7.) Where was Derbe? (Griffith Thomas, 
Il, 8. 

Weiss 22.—Is it still true that ‘* through many tribula- 
tions we must enter into the kingdom of God ’’? (Tilustra- 
tions, 3; Bryner, 3; Baldwin, 7.) 

Verse 23.—Who were elders and how many were ap- 
pointed in each church? (Griffith Thomas, IJ, 9.) 





that their word, ‘‘we also are men of like passions 
with you” (v. 15), means that they were, lke the 
Lycaorians, failing day after day in known sin. A 
great many Christians try to ‘‘ comfort” themselves 
with such a verse, failing to recognize that it does 
not mean anything of the sort. Mr. Ridgway (2) 
points out the truth vigorously; at the same time 
we must remember that Paul and other Christians in 
that early church had forever passed out of the Ro- 
mans 7 experience,—the ‘‘elevator” or up-and-down 
experience of defeat and victory,—into Romans 8 
(especially 8 : 2) of freedc-n from the law of sin, be- 
ing led always in triumph and set free with the free- 
dom of the Son of God (John 8 : 36). 

Notice that the margin of the American Revision 
for the word ‘‘ passions” is simply “nature.” Paul 
and Barnabas had the corrupt and sinful nature of 
all men; but that nature was ‘rendered inopera- 
tive” (Rom. 6 : 6) by the power of Christ in whom 
they believed, because they like the lame man ‘‘ had 
faith to be made whole.” How the Christian can be 
kept in sustained victory is shown in the Round 
Table illustration (1); and again by Lord Radstock’s 
illustration in the Round ‘Table (2). The secret is 
given in 1 John 5: 4. 

The healing of the lame man is made vivid and 
clear by Mrs. Baldwin (1-2), who shows the sort of 
work that Christ does when we yield and trust 

Interesting factors entering into the mistaken idea 
that Paul and Barnabas were Jupiter and Mercury 
are brought out by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 4, §), and 
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Mrs. Baldwin (3, 4). Would it have been right 


for the missionaries to ignore the mistake of the 


le and let themselves pass as Jupiter and Mercury ? 
et the views of the.class; then give them Mrs. 
Baldwin's view (§) and the discussion of Pucker's 
class, with Bulidog’s keen answer (Rogers, 6, 7). 

How it was sible for the Jews to bring such a 
swift change of feeling to those who had bam en- 
thusiastically in favor of Paul and Barnabas is shown 
by Dr. Mackie (1). The region is made vivid by this 
week’s *' Visiting the Lesson nes,” 

Did Ged turn an hour of seeming defeat for Paul 
(v. 19) into the hour of ge 3 his atest spiritual 
experience ? Notice what Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 
7) says as to this in connection with the marvelous 
experience mentioned in 2 Corinthians 12 : 1-4. 

t is one thing to enter into the faith of Christ; it 
is another thing to live there day after day. So the 
missionaries had to exhort the new converts ‘‘ to con- 
tinue in the faith” (v.22). Dr. Thomas (II, 8) points 
out that the Epistle to the Galatians shows how im- 
portant this was. 


The Truth That Is Golden 

God does not offer to help us to cultivate power, or 
to acquire it by our exercise: he gives power to us 
as an outright git That is the promise in the 
Golden Text. For power is Christ,—there is no 
power apart from him. ‘‘ Apart from me ye can do 
nothing’ (John 15:5). And Christ is God’s gift to 
us, to be not only our Saviour, but our actual, pres- 
ent life. 

Four blessed things that power does are brought 
out by Dr. Griffith Thomas in his Section HI. 

And remember that grace,—or what God unde- 
servedly does for us, exclusively by his work, in 
which we can have no share except to receive it com- 
cred from him,—is the secret of every spiritual 

lessing. A remarkable acrostic on the word grace, 
using its five letters to stand for five great blessings 
or results of grace, is given by Dr. Gritith Thomas 
(III, 11). Get the class to understand and memorize 
this acrostic. 


Teaching Points 


In view of the fact that chapters 13 and 14 are cone 
cerned with the Roman province of Galatia, let the class 
know of the so-called ‘‘ South Galatian ’? view of Professor 
Ramsay (Griffith Thomas, I,3). 

Notable converts, not named in this lesson, were made 
in Lystra (Griffith Thomas, I], 7). 

The door of faith had now taken the place of circum- 
cision,—and this was a new departure that was going to 
cause a good deal of trouble, as we shall see in next Sun- 
day’s lesson (Griffith Thomas, II, 10). 

Our tribulations because of being Christians will be in 
proportion to the completeness of our following Christ. 

A good map suggestion for classes both young and old, 
or for an entire school, is made by_Mr. Rogers (8, 2, 3). 

The practical question for us is not whether we have 
more faith or less faith, but whether we have faith or not. 
We either do or do not believe Christ when he pledges us 
his word that he will do—and is doing—certain things for us, 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Why did not Paul mention the name of Jesus (v. 10) 
when healing the lame man? (Rogers, ). 

Why did the missionaries preach from nature (vs. 15-17) 
instead of the Old Testament? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6). 

Could true converts to Christ have been persuaded by 
the Jews to turn against Paul and Barnabas? 

Why does God ever allow the work of his chosen crea- 
tures to be hindered or prevented by bad men? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 

[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The suggestions 

and questions are for the members’ own preparation.) 
The Council at Jerusalem (Acts 15 : 1-35). 

Nations in time of war are sometimes called upon 
either to disavow or to take the whole responsibility 
for the actions of individual members of their army or 
navy. The time had come when the Christian 
church must either disavow or approve the position 
taken by certain men who claimed to represent the 
Christian church. Wouldn't you like to have been 
present at that great crisis time in Jerusalem when 
the council met to decide the question ? 


If you ask ask a man if he is a Christian and he answers, 
‘*1’m trying to do the best I can,’ what do you think of 
his reply ? 

Why did certain Christian Jews (v. 1) believe that men 
could not be saved except by keeping the law of Moses? 

Which is the average man the more interested in,—doing 
something for God, or letting God do something for him? 

Come to class prepared to tell of the most striking case 
you have ever known of salvation by faith, not works. 
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Mastering the 





By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


Whole Lesson 


——— 





‘I. Surroundings of the Lesson 

Connection.—The story is continued from the 
ceding chapter and records what is usually called 
Paul’s First Missionary Journey. These two chap- 
ters (13 and 14) are concerned with the Roman prov- 
ince of Galatia, and a constantly increasing number 
of scholars have followed Sir William M. Ramsay in 
associating Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians with the 
churches founded during this journey. Instead of 
churches in what was led North Galatia, which is 
not named in Acts, the South Galatian theory includes 
Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, as 
recorded here. It is impossible to discuss the various 
points connected with this view of Ramsay, but it 
certainly sheds remarkable light upon the connec- 
tions between Paul’s Epistles and Acts in several 
important respects. Galatia is so called from the 
fact that in the third century B. C. certain tribes 
migrated from Gaul to the East and settled in this 

art of Asia Minor. When the Romans formed a 
arge new province, 25 B. C., they included in it not 
only what is now known as North Galatia, but all 
the parts of Asia Minor mentioned in these two 
chapters, calling the entire province Galatia. (1) 

Date.— The Galatian Mission probably lasted about 
two to three years, A. D. 45-48. Stirling ‘* Atias,” 
pages 9 and 10 (Revell Co., New York, 40 cents net), 
He Arnold's ‘‘ Chart of Paul’s Journeyings” (The 
Sunday School Times Company, 20 cents). 


Il. The Lesson 

Persistence (vs. 1-7).—Notwithstanding what had 
happened, Paul and Barnabas still continued their 
work, and the result of their preaching was that a 

reat multitude, both of Jews and Gentiles, believed. 
But, as at Antioch, again came division and opposi- 
tion from the Jews, who were jealous of the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles (13: 45). Yet, in spite of this, 
the courageous missionaries remained a long time 
preaching and working, God bearing witness to their 
message by means of miracles (2: 22, 43; 4: 30; 
5:12; 6:8; 7: 36). It-does not seem that any such 
miracles are necessarily intended to accompany 
preaching to-day, for miracles in the Bible are found 
at several epochs when particular testimony for God 
was needed. Wherever the Gospel is presented 
division is sure to take place, and this rush of a mixed 
crowd would have led to serious danger, if Paul 
and Barnabas had not hurriedly left the city and fled 
to other places, where, again, they commenced their 
work of preaching, While there is no record of their 
actual preaching anywhere else than in the towns of 
Lystra and Derbe, it is a to doubt that the 
entire region was influenced (13: 49). (2) 

Power (vs. 8-10).—Lystra was a Roman colony 
about eighteen miles southwest of Iconium. A man 
there had been a —— from his birth (3: 2). Luke, 
with medical knowledge, lays special stress on this 
miracle as a sign. It is interesting to compare the 
record of this miracle with that of the impotent man 
in Jerusalem (chap. 3). The man was evidently 
impressed by what Paul had said and was sufficiently 
ready to believe the message. It is important to 
notice the emphasis on faith as the required condi- 
tion of healing. (3) 

Popularity (vs. 11-13).—An immediate outburst of 
astonishment and admiration came from this Eastern 
crowd. Lycaonia was the name of a large country 
consisting of two parts, eastern and western, the 
latter being included in the Roman province of Gal- 
atia. The Greek language would be known only to 
a few in so out-of-the-way a place as Lystra, and as 
the people spoke in their own mother-tongue, they 
would be able fully to — their feelings. Ap- 
parently Paul and Barnabas did not understand 
what the people were saying, and only later events 
revealed the true purpose of the crowd. The pagan 
people of that age believed that their gods visited 
the earth from time to time in human form, and in 
particular they had a well-known story that Jupiter 
and Mercury had visited some people there. (4) 

Lystra was not far from the place in which the 
scene of this story was laid, and probably the super- 
stitious folk thought Paul and Barnabas were the old 
gods come again to earth. Jupiter, called in Greek 
Zeus, was the chief God among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and was regarded as the father and lord of all. 
Mercury, called in the Greek Hermes, was the son of 
Se and was regarded as the inventor of speech. 

erhaps Barnabas was likened to Jupiter because of 
his greater age, while Paul, as the spokesman and 
interpreter, would naturally be associated with Mer- 
cury, the messenger and interpreter of Zeus. There 
was a temple of Jupiter or some sort of shrine near 
the city, and a priest was attached to it. In honor 
of the two men this priest brought garlanded oxen 
and was about to sacrifice to them. Garlands were 
placed on the head or neck of sacrificial victims. (§) 


Preaching (vs. 14-18).—Horror-struck when they 
discovered what was intended, Paul and Barnabas 
besought him not to do these things, since they were 
men and nothing more. They had come to bring 
good tidings concerning the living God, in opposition 
to the dead idols of the heathen. Then in a very 
simple way the message was given, not from the Old 
Testament, because their hearers would know noth- 
ing of it, but based upon what may be called natural 
religion, or God’s presence and power in nature. The 
people were told of God’s method, as at once simple 
and constant in giving rains and fruitful seasons. 
Then the meaning of this was pointed out with the 
reference to ream and gladness. And the definite 
message was then delivered, showing that all these 
things were intended to lead the people higher to a 
knowledge of God himself. The phenomena of na- 
ture and the working of conscience all witness to the 
existence of a living God (Rom, 1: 18-22; 2: 14-16). (6) 

Persecution (vs. 19-22).—From Antioch Jews must 
have come over one hundred miles. The people of 
Lycaonia are known to have been fickle and we see 
this clearly (Gal. 1: 6; 3: 1), for the Jewish enemies 
easily influenced them against Paul and Barnabas. 
It would be the Jews who stoned him, because this 
was a Jewish mode of punishment (2 Cor. 11 : 25); 
and as Paul had in old days dragged people in his per- 
secution of Christ’s followers (8 : 3), so now he him- 
self was dragged out of the city, as he was thought 
to be dead (2 Cor. 11: 23), The disciples in their 
sympathy, sorrow, and concern evidently thongnt he 
must be dead, but by God’s mercy he miraculously 
recovered, and showed his Christian courage by re- 
turning to the city. Some poopie think that it was 
at this time that a was caught up into the third 
heaven, and that his spirit was thus enabled to hold 
fellowship with God before it returned to the body (2 
Cor. 12: 1-4). There is good reason to think of these 
two statements as being chronologically in RORORY. 
The work in Lystra had been blessed, for not only 
was the lame man a convert, but Timothy was an- 
other (rt Tim. 1: 2), and probably his mother and 
grandmother as well (Acts 16: 1 ; Tim. 1: 5). (7) 

Derbe was a frontier city of the Galatian Province, 
southeast from Lystra, about thirty miles distant. 
This journey showed remarkable endurance after his 
experience of stoning. Then from Derbe they re- 
turned, in order to revisit the converts, strengthen- 
ing them in their faith, and telling them of the cer- 
tainty of tribulation in connection with their confes- 
sion of Christianity. The Epistle to the Galatians 
shows how important such establishment was, be- 
cause temptations to backsliding were so many. (8) 

Provision (vs, 23-25).—One of the ways in which 
these new converts were helped was by the appoint- 
ment of a simple, yet sufficient organization in the 
form of ministry. The apostles evidently took care 
to organize new churches as quickly as possible, and 
ministers with proper spiritual qualifications and ap- 
yomes by due authority, are, of course, necessary 

or the true life and progress of Christian congrega- 
tions. The word ‘‘elders” (11: 30) is the same as 
found in the original ‘‘presbyters,”’ and they were 
responsible for the pastoral work of the church. 
They were also termed ‘' bishops” or ‘‘ overseers” 
(20 : 28), until in the second century the latter title 
came to be confined to the president of a church, (9) 

Presentation (vs. 26-28.—At length they reached 
Antioch in Syria, from whence they had started, and 
then was held what we may call the first missionary 
meeting, with Paul and Barnabas as the deputation, 
the entire church as the audience, and the two 
speakers telling what God had done through them 
among the Gentiles. The ‘‘door of faith” had thus 
taken the place of the ‘‘ door of circumcision,” and it 
was this new departure which was going to cause a 
good deal of trouble (15: 1). The metaphor of open- 
ing the door is frequently found (1 Cor. 16:9; Col. 
4:3; Rev. 3:8). Thetwo workers remained at least 
several months in Antioch. (10) 


Ill. Central Truths 


The Golden Text in referring to the man healed at 
Lystra calls special attention to ‘‘ power,” and this 
gener was at once a proof of the Gospel preached by 

aul and at the same time a symbol of it in things 
spiritual. Power is a characteristic feature of the 
Christianity of the New Testament (Rom. 1: 16; 
15:13; 1 Cor. t: 24; Eph. 1: 19).. We must think 
of the Gospel as *‘ the power of God.” 

1. Bringing Salvation.—This. we can see in 
verses 3, 9, 21, 27. 

2. Rousing Opposition.—This is seen at almost 
every point, showing that there must be something 
in the Gospel to cause such hostility. 

3. Insuring Protection.—This is observable in 
verses 20, 22, 23. 

4- Providing Explanation.—The reason why the 
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Gospel is ‘‘the power of God” is that it is associated 
with the divine grace (vs. 3, 26). Grace is one of the 
great words of the New Testament and calls for 
ial emphasis. Let us notice what it includes : 
, R; A, C, E. Grace means Gift as the Principle, 
Redemption as the Purpose, Access as the Privilege. 
Character as the Product, and Eternity as the Pros- 
pect. Let us constantly glory in ‘‘the gospel of the 
grace of God” (20: 24). (88) 


IV. A Lesson Outline 


1. Persistence (Matt. 10 ; 11-35). 
2. Power (Matt. 2: 18-31). 

3. Popularity (1 Cor, 4 : 1-5). 

4. Preaching (Lev. 26 : 1-12 

5. Persecution (John 16 : 26-33), 
6. Provision (1 Cor, 3 : 5-11). 

7. Presentation (Psalm 34 : 1-3). 


Wrycuirre CoLLece, ToRonNTo. 
< 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Something Like a Monument.— 7%e gods are come 
down to us in the likeness of men (v.11). Nostudy 
delighted my college days more than Grecian myth- 
ology. And no study so provoked my good father. 
He wanted his boy to be a mechanical engineer and 
not a ‘‘ poet or something!" But it is valuable for a 
‘* practical man” to watch a people reaching out for 
heaven and home in the fancies of the refined old 
Greeks. In Paul and Barnabas and their thousands 
of successors, Heaven has indeed come down to 
the world in the likeness of men (Acts 11: 24; Prov. 
37:29). Iam writing this note ina big Chicago hotel 
where the charges are as high as the arene. But 
this very day I have been visiting the Rufus Fearing 
Dawes Hotel, where any decent man can get a bath, 
a clean night-gown, and a snowy bed in a sweet room 
for five cents. Hecan get a fine supper for eight 
cents if he wants to ‘‘ blow himself" and take the 
full course! Why this thing in the heart of Chicago? 
Because Heaven came down to earth and moves 
around in the heart of Mr. Charles Dawes, who has 
established this splendid philanthropy as a monument 
to his drowned boy. By the way, Minions, old fel- 
low, why don’t you have some of the fun of tucking 
somebody's boy into bed every night and cheering 
him with a good meal? Here is a monument worth 
while. 


The Real Thing.— When .. . Barnabas and Paul 
heard of it, they rent their garments (v. 14). Mr. 
Charles L. Huston, one of the leaders in Penn- 
sylvania’s anti-rum fight, and I are going down 
to St. Louis to-morrow to do a little talking along 
that line of righteousness for which we are fighting. 
Now just suppose the folks down there should get up 
a champagne dansant or a sour-krout and lager beer 
gabfest in our honor*! , ; *! ?!! —well!!! Such would 
be only a faint suggestion as to how this Jupiter-Mars 
demonstration moved the ** gods” from Vesanaien. 
No wonder they were horror-struck. However, not 
everybody is so sensitive for God’s honor as men who 
are out on the firmng-line risking their lives for him. 
Most of us hardly look up when a commandment is 
snapped. Out in the auto when one of the tires 
blows out with a bang everybody jumps. But when 
one of the ten tires upon which Christian civilization 
rolls along blows out like a gun—what? Especially 
some of those rear tires, say, eighth or ninth. Some 
do not get a shock, and some make no repairs. 
Hence the ditch. Paul and Barnabas were spending 
their lives for their faith, and heathenism stung 
them sharperthandeath. When amy sin that touches 
you can make you jump you may know you have the 
real religion of Paul and Barnabas (Prov. 29:27; 
Rom, 7:24). (1) 


Same Old Clay.— We a/so are menof like passions 
with you (v.15). I have no doubt at all, judging 
from his talk, that Paul had taken in most of the bi 
events, and could tell you the batting average ont 
the other records of every man on all the teams. 
When Paul preached he was so close to the crowd 
that he was as easily understood as Billy Sunday. 
One great obstacle to religion has been the idea with 
many young folks that earnest religionists were 
somebody ‘‘different.” It is a at revelation to 
some when they find the “church fellow” has just 
as hard a job to be good and keep good as any other 
fellow. aybe I had better not put it just that way, 
but rather say that the black birds will come to nest in 
our hair just the same when we belong to church as 
when we don’t. When we are in the church we brin 
out the good old blunderbuss and blaze away and 
send the whole evil flock a-fluttering to the woods. (2) 


Heart Food.— Yel he left not himself without wit- 
ness...and gave you from heaven rains... fill- 
ing your hearts with food and gladness (v. 17). 
Dan Crawford told me that up in the heart of Africa 
he had never found a native who did not know right 
from wrong. They are just as smart and just as 
keen about the things of life as other people. They 
can say just as many good things in a language in 
some respects better than our own. When Dan was 








showing one old fellow who came to the edge of 
civilization with him the railroad, and told him about 
the electric marvels, airships, automobiles, etc., the 
old African. replied, ‘‘To have more is not to be 
better.” And Dan added, ‘‘ Thus my tire blew out 
with a bang.” But what think you of this statement 
of God filling the heart with food?) We have learned 
to think of the food going somewhere else than to the 
heart. ‘The ‘‘hungry heart” and ‘** hungry soul” we 
know. The glad heart we know. But who ever 
heard of a glad stomach? The heart is hungry for 
the choice things of life—love, sympathy, friendship. 
It is said of a certain poet that he entered a restau- 
rant and buried his face in a jar of beautiful roses, 
then laying a coin on the cashier's desk said, ‘‘I 
have dined."" It is thus God dines the heart. Go 
home and put your arms around The Woman at your 
house—mother, wife, or sister—and she will have 
dined royally on your love. ‘*'Oh, I am so glad to 
see you, | cannot eat,” cries Love. It is thus God 
would fill all hearts with food and gladness (Prov. 
12:25; John 3: 11). 


The “ Knockers.”""-— 7ey stoned Paul, and dragged 
him out of the city, supposing that he was dead (v. 
19). "Tis the wink of an eye, ‘tis the draught of a 
breath, from the oxen and garlands to the stones and 
the death. ‘*Oh why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud.” And the world has never changed in all the 
centuries (Prov. 10:10; 24:28). You are one of the 
finest fellows in town. Everybody says se, Your 
unfailing good deeds and big heart are ample evi- 
dence that your high reputation is well deserved. 
Then ‘certain from Iconium and Antioch” can come 
to town and ‘start something.” And then oh, my 
brother, notwithstanding all your ‘ walking and 


leaping ” benefactions, it is you for the social ‘‘dump.” ' 


Mrs. Grundy tosses her head and says, ‘* Well, I'm 
not surprised,—look out for these awfully religious 
folks!” And old man Grundy comes in with, ‘* Well, 
he never could look you in the eye anyway.” The 
anvil chorus which is always ready for rehearsal can 
easily be gathered into the band stand. Do you 
belong? What instrument do you play, the big 
hammer on the little anvil or the little hammer on 
the big anvil? ‘Sell your hammer and buya horn” 
as the street says. it is the most miserable business 
on earth, this ‘‘knocking” of good folks who are 
helping the lame, the halt, and the blind. Remem- 
ber Paul and Barnabas and the Lystra dump, and 
stop it. (3) 
CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LIL.USTRATIONS must reach The Sunday School Times 
three full months in advance of the date of the lesson. If 
coming later they may not be considered at all. Do not 

submit illustrations without first securing a circular that ex- 
plains the acceptance of material, and the year's lesson calen- 
dar, which will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All readers are 
invited to assist in the conduct ofthis department. One dollar 
is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and two 
dollars for the best illustration each week. 


Giving Power.— He giveth power to the faint 
(Golden Text), ‘Then I saw in my dream that the 
Interpreter took Christian by the hand, and led him 
to a place where there was a fire burning against a 
wall, and one standing by it always casting much 
water upon it, to quench it; yet did the fire burn 
higher and hotter. Then said Christian, ‘What 
means this?’ The Interpreter answered, ‘ This fire 
is the work of grace in the heart. He that casts 
water upon it, to extinguish and put it out, is the 
Devil. ut in that thou seest the fire notwithstand- 
ing burn higher and hotter, thou shalt also cee the 
reason of that.’ So he had him about to the back 
side of the wall, where he saw a man with a vessel 
of oil in his hand, which he did also continually cast 
(but secretly) into the fire. Then said Christian, 
‘What means this?’ The Interpreter answered, 
‘This is Christ, who continually with the oil of his 
grace maintains the work begun in the heart.’”— 
from Pilgrim's Progress. Sent by W. J. Hart, 
D.D., Dolgevitle, N. Y. (&) 


Whom He Helps.— He giveth power to the faint ; 
and to him that hath no might he increaseth 
strength (Golden Text). 

The Lord takes up none but tiie Forsaken, 

Makes none healthy but the Sick. 

Gives sight to none but the Blind. 

Makes none alive but the Dead. 

Sanctifies none but Sinners. 

Gives wisdom to none but the Foolish. 
—From The Traveller's Guide. Sent by Lizzie E. 
Smith, Burford, Ontario. 


Kept Standing.— 70 im that hath no might he in- 
creaseth strength (Golden Text) A well-known 
officer who had just left the. Guards expressed to 
Lord Radstock his conviction that, being woridly by 
nature, it would be quite impossible for him to con- 
fess Christ, as he would disgrace Him by falling 
away. Lord Radstock replied by taking out his 
pencil-case, and holding it upright on the table he 
asked Captain A. why it did not fall. ‘‘ Because you 
hobd it,” was the answer. ‘‘ Then no inherent power 
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in the pencil, but a power outside, is that which 
keeps it. God, seeing the utter ruin of man, did not 
tell him to stand upright, but brought in an external 
power, Himself. And thequestion of falling depends 
not on the power of man. but on the Almighty, who 
‘is able to keep you from falling, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory.’” ‘The 
message went home. The following year, as the 
train drew up to the platform at Stockholm, Lord 
Radstock was greeted by the officer with the words, 
‘** God has never let the pencil go for one minute.’’— 
From Lord Radstock's Life. Sent by W. Hether- 
ington, Addiscombe, Surrey, Eng. The prize for 
this week ts awarded to this illustration. (2) 


Difficult with a Difference.—He giveth power to 
the faint (Golden Text).—John Smith of Harrow, 
the man whose sacrificial piety has left such a firm 
seal upon hundreds of Harrovians, was once speak- 
ing of some display of moral courage to an old pupil, 
who remarked: ‘* That was very difficult. I wonder 
he could do it.” ‘* Difficult ?” answered John Smith 
—‘* Difficult? He was a Christian!” ‘That is the 
apostolic tone, as that is the apostolic spirit.—From 

r. J. H. Jowett, in the British Weekly. Sent by 
W. /. Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y. 


With Our Chains.— And at Lystra there sat a cer- 
tain man, impotent in his feet, a cripple who... 
never had walked (v. 8). A man in one of our meet- 
ings in Europe said he would like tocome, but he was 
chained, and-couldn’t come.. A Scotchman said to 
him, ‘t Ay, man, why don’t youcome chain and all?” 
Said he, ‘‘I never thought of that.”"—From ‘ The 
Overcoming Life,” by D. L. Moody. Sent by Emma 
C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. 


Making It Rat Tavouge many tribulations we . 
0 


must enter into the kingdom of God (v. 22). A man, 
going through a great pottery, came upon a young 
woman, slowly and carefully painting a delicate 
flower on a costly vase. He stood and watched her, 
as she bent patiently and tenderly over her task, 
working slowly, anxiously, intent upon every touch 
of color. ‘* That is slow work,” he said to her. 
‘* Yes,” she answered, lifting her eyes to him, ‘‘ very 
slow.” ‘*You have been working on it for hours, 
and yet I could take my finger, and with one sweep 
coud wipe off every trace of it. How do you make 
the impression remain there when you have painted 
it?” ‘* When I have finished painting the flowers on 
it, a man will come and take it tothe fire. After it 
has passed through the fire, no power on earth can 


take it off."—From Young People’s Weekly. Sent 


by Alexander Jamieson, Saranac Lake, N. Y. (3) 
< 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the Anglo-American 
Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


HE multitude of the city was divided (v. 4). It 
is usually so when the missionary Gospel enters 
a new region in the East. When the American 
Mission began its work in Syria it was hoped that it 
would not be necessary to introduce the Western 
name of Protestant among Oriental Christians. It 
was expected that the Eastern Church would awake 
from the sleep of centuries, and exhibit the zeal of 
recovered life, light, and liberty by evangelizing the 
Moslems around them, and thus enable the foreign 
missionaries to pass elsewhere to the further con- 
quest of the world. But the higher clergy and the 
monks were the chief adversaries of the Gospel, and 
used their power of anathema and threats of fine 
and imprisonment to deter their people from listening 
to the Gospel. 

Their charge was that the missionaries were law- 
less men, setting up their own fancies against the 
customs and teaching and authority of the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church; they were disturbers of 
the family peace, of the true faith consecrated by the 
blood of the martyrs; they disfigured by schism the 
sacred Body of Christ, the Church; they disregarded 


the calendar days of the saints, who received their - 


vow-offerings. and presented their 
grieved the heart o 
they insulted God by denying to the priest the power 
which God had conferred upon him, his own power 
of forgiveness of sin, through the masses of the 
church service. 

It was therefore right and necessary that such non- 
descripts and ustarts should receive neither food 
nor. drink, nor a house to lodge in, and that every 
village should be purified from the contamination of 
their presence. ‘Their dependents, if suspected of 
associating with the missionaries, were dismissed or 
had their house-rent raised, and Bibles that had been 
received into their homes were collected and publicly 
burned. But all these things, along with the life 
and conduct of the missionaries, led to increased 
study of the Word and searching of heart, and the 
number of disciples, especially of secret disciples, 
also increased. Finally and reluctantly the young 
evangelical church sought and obtained the protec- 
tion of a recognized name and place among the sects 


titions; they 


Christ by ignoring his mother; : 
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in the land. Then with peace and prosperity came 
the influence of the enemy within, laxity, compro- 
mise, and pride of office and authority, 

They stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the 
city (v. 19). Such revulsion of feeling was not diffi- 
cuit to produce, It was not merely that their hopes 
had beén raised ‘in vain, and they had forfeited the 
honor of a visit from the immortals, and their judg- 
ment had been proved mistaken, but those who had 
divine power without being divine could easily do 
harm by the sorcerer’s art. (1) 


ALEXANDRIA, EGypt. 
> 4 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


ONSULT our map and notice where Lystra is 
set down, a few miles north of that long range 
of the ‘l'aurus mountains. What we are going 

to do to-day is to look off southward from a hillside 
above Lystra to those very mountains, 
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MAP PATENT No. 566,568 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Most of us never saw just such a country region as 
the one before us. We look from our height across a 
valley perhaps a mile wide,—a valley with a small, 
flat-topped hill rising near its center as an island 
might rise out of a lake or a river. (In fact it probably 
was an island in very, very ancient times.) At the 
farther side of the valley steep bluffs rise like a wall. 
We are high enough to look over the rim of those bluffs 
and see much greater heights in the distance. Not 
more than twelve or fifteen miles away, but hazy in 
the noonday sunshine, we see the Taurus peaks, one 
beyond another. 

‘Nineteen centuries ago there was a small country 
town:on that flat-topped hill of Lystra directly before 
us. The people lived in houses closely crowded to- 
gether, but they owned fields and gardens down in 
this surrounding valley. Paul reminded them how 
God had sent rain and sunshine on those fields (Acts 
14: 17).. Nodoubt the oxen that they prepared for 
sacrifice (14 : 13) had plowed these very levels at our 
feet. 

A cripple living in a home on that steep little hill 
yonder could never have moved far from his own 
house. Fancy what a marvelous change came into 
his life when he had strength given him to go up and 
down the steep hill-roads like anybody else; when he 
could do his share of work in the valley gardens; 
when he could even climb up to where we are now, 
and look off to that splendid ridge of the Taurus 
mountains! Didn’t his heart fill with gratitude ? 
And didn’t he make up his mind to use the rest of 


- his - life aa a knowledge of the goodness of 
i 


God? s neighbor, ae (Acts -16 : 1-3), an- 
other youth of Lystra, was called to carry the same 
message to other lands far beyond those hazy moun- 
tains. 

.Stereograph entitled ‘Site of Lystra where Paul 
taught, view south to Taurus Mountains.” 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this heading, ap- 
plied as usual to the lessons for the year. The use of the 
stereographs will be found a most practical help in making 
the'lesson places real. Forty-four places will be visited during 
1916. ‘The forty-four stereographs.cost $7.34, and, if all are 
ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given 
free. Eleven places are to be visited and described with the 
lessons of this quarter; cost $1.84. The four for May 
alone, 67 cents. Postage or express is prepaid on all orders 
for stereographs or stereoscopes. Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be obtained. Plain slides, 50 cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. Imorders for twenty-five 
or more at one time:prices ‘are : plain slides, qo cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 45 cents ;° colored, $1.00. Address The Sunday 
School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


“ 


* Big Business, and in fact Most Business, is in the hands of 
Religious Men."' Do you believe this? Mr. William H. 
Ridgway believes it. and gives his reasons in his little book- 
let entitled ‘‘ Why They Got There." Get a copy and read tt. 
Many employers are buying ct in quantities to give to the young 
men in their employ who are just making a start in life. The 
price is 4cents each, go cents a dozen, oF $7 a hundred. post- 
paid ; copies may be ordered from The Sunday School Times Co. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 21 (Acts 14) : 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord J esus, 
thou knowest in what way we are cri in 
soul or spirit; thou seest the thing that has 
laid its hand us to work us injury. In thy 
mercy and in thy grace there is restoration for 
us ; so we pray thee to-day that thou wilt give 
us’ power to rise from whatever may have 
claimed us by an evil grip upon our natures. 
May we hear thy voice speaking to us, and in 
faith do what thou dost bid us to do,—walk 
once more in freedom and joy among those who 
serve thee with gladness and power. If any 
among us to-day are disconsolate or discour- 
aged use of our lack of power, may we 
look to thee in simple faith, expecting thee to 
do for us what we cannot do for ourselves, and 
vuenee in thee. In thy dear name we pray, 

men. 


After the Lesson.—Have you ever been 
in a hospital, walking through any of the 
wards with the visiting physician? If you 
have, you will remember how eagerly the 
patients looked for his coming; how their 
faces lighted up as he drew near; how they 
seemed to be counting on what he could do 
for them, and how anxiously they gazed upon 
his face as he told them his judgmentof their 
case, 

Some of us to-day feel almost like patients 
in a hospital ward. We have not been abie 
to do the things that we set out todo; we 
have struggled on in the midst of discourage- 
ments and failures, and we have looked 
towards the door of the day, and have won- 
dered whether the Good Physician would 
step within that door and move over to where 
we are with his healing touch and his loving 
words. Well, it is good to know that we do 
not need to wait; he is right here; he does 
not have to pass through a door of a hospital 
ward, for he sees us just as we are, and we 
have open access to him, If that cripple of 
Lystra could leap to his feet at the word of 
the apostle, what may we not do in soul and 
in spirit when we hear the Lord Jesus speak- 
ing to us his words of encouragement and 
good cheer! If he tells us we can overcome 
the things that roy us in doing right, why 
should we doubt him? Why not just in 
faith let him lift us up into power such as we 
have never known before? Are you troubled 
about anytl.ing that has been getting the 
better of you, or rather the upper hand? 
Look squarely at that Golden Text for a 
moment: ‘He giveth power to the faint; 
and to him that hath no might he increaseth 
strength.’’ Does that mean anybody in 
<p ? Does it mean you and me? 

raise God, it does mean all of us in this 
room, and we may have the strength that 
God gives if we are willing to accept it by 
faith in Jesus Christ. Will you have strength 
to-day, or will you go on uncertainly and in 
failure? Let me get the great truth on the 


blackboard where we can all see it. 
H GIVETH 


IL INCREASETH POWER 


DO | WANT !T? 














If you believe God can do this for you, 
that instant is his opportunity to do what you 
believe he can do. Will you trust him to- 
day ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** All hail the power of Jesus’ name,"’ 
** Art thou weary, art thou languid."’ 
** } am trusting thee, Lord Jesus." 
** Not I, but Christ, be honored, loved, ex- 
:.salted.”’ 
“' O, for a thousand tongues to sing." 
** Out of my bondage, sorrow and night.” 
‘* The Great Physician now is here.”’ 
** Wonderful words of life.’’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 146 : : 110 (316 : 3, 5-7). 
Psalm 103 : 1-18 (211 : 1-4). 
Psalm 23 : 1-6 (46: 1-5). 
Psalm 96 : 1-13 (193 : 1-3, 5). 
Psalm 147 : 1-8 (320 : 1-3). 
< 


**Zhe Primary Department,” by Ethel J. 
Archibald, discusses many necessary phases 
of a primary teacher's problems and work. 
Lvery primary teacher should own a copy of 
this book. The price is 50 cents postpaid 
Jrom The Sunday School Times Co. 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


EVIEW.—Inquire for pictures of chil- 
dren of other nations. Display these 
and of foreign children as be- 

longing to ’s Family. Inquire whether 
any children had a chance to show kindness 
for Jesus’ sake to other children. 

Because Jesus said, ‘‘Go, teach all 
nations,’’ Paul and Barnabas traveled as 
missionaries to many cities to tell the story 
of Jesus, which was good news to all people. 

as everybody pleased to see and hear 

them? Recall briefly last week’s story, tell- 
ing how glad the Gentiles were, but that 
some of the Jews were jealous and drove 
them away. 

Show a picture of a modern missionary, 
teacher, or building to arouse a living inter- 
est. Itis the love of Jesus that makes mis- 
sionaries want to go and teach as in the days 
of Paul and Barnabas. Repeat: 





“Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good."’ 

Introduction.—Who remembers the story 
about the Lame Man at the Beautiful Gate 
of the temple? (Recall the lesson for Janu- 
ary 30 and the picture.) In Eastern lands 
there are many lame, blind, and poor, who 
do not try to learn to work, and have no 
schools as in our country. They are taught 
to beg when little children. They choose 
places near churches so that kind people may 
see them and give them money. 

Lesson Teaching.—Power and strength 
come from God. 

This Week's Lesson Story.—As Paul and 
Barnabas traveled from city to city telling 
the story of Jesus, they saw a cripple who 
never had walked. Paul noticed him be- 
cause he looked straight at him and listened 
so earnestly while he talked. Paul knew 
that God had power to heal this cripple and 
that the man had faith. So Paul said with 
aloud voice, ‘‘ Stand up on your feet.’” The 
man jumped up and walked. 

Many people saw him and knew that it 
was the most wonderful cure they had ever 
known. ‘They shouted, ‘‘ ‘The gods are come 
down to us like men.”? They called Barna- 
bas Jupiter and Paul Mercury, because he 
was the speaker or messenger. (1) 

In the city was a temple to Jupiter. The 
priest of the city brought oxen, decked with 
flowers, to honor Paul and Barnabas with 
sacrifices. When they understood what they 
meant to do they sprang among the people 
to stop them, and asked, ‘** Why do ye these 
things? Weare men like you. We bring 
you good tidings of the living God, who made 


| the heaven and earyh, the sea and all that is 





in them. We want you to turn from your 
heathen gods to the true God, who gives you 
rain and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts 
with food and gladness.’’ ‘‘Ile giveth 
power,—He increaseth strength ’’ (Golden 
Text shortened.) 

It was ail they could do to stop the crowd 
from offering sacrifices in their honor. It 
seemed as if Paul and Barnabas should have 
had an easy time in that city of Lystra as 
they told the story of Jesus, but some jealous 
Jews followed them from other cities and 
told what was not true, ‘They turned the 
people against them, so that they changed 
from praise to hate. They dragged Paul 
outside the city gate and threw stones at him, 

Paul must have remembered that day, 
twelve years before, when he watched an 
angry crowd drag Stephen outside the gate 
of Jerusalem, to stone him until he died 
(Acts 7:58). That was the time when Paul 
(Saul) watched the coats of those who threw 
the stones. He was not a Christian then; 
but he surely never forgot the wonderful 
face of Stephen, as beautiful as an angel’s, 
as he prayed for those who stoned him. 

As the angry crowd threw stones at Paul 
he may ‘have thought of God’s wonderful 
promise, ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death and 1 
will give thee the crown of life.”” Paul was 
stunned and became unconscious. So his 
enemies supposed he was dead and left him. 
As some who were friendly stood about him 
he became conscious and rose up, and even 
went back into the city. Paul knew that 
God gives power and increases strength. 
He did rot give up his work, but kept bravely 
on, for the Bible says that the next day Paul 





and Barnabas left Lystra and went to another 
city to preach. (2) 

After the Story.—One time when Jesus 
talked to many people on a mountain side, 
he said, ‘* Blessed are you when men make 
fun of you, and treat you cruelly and say all 
manner of evil things about you falsely for 
my sake. Rejoice! Be glad! for your re- 
ward is great in heaven.’”’ Perhaps Paul 
was comforted by remembering those words 
of Jesus, 

Other missionaries have had a hard time 
because the people did not understand that 
they wanted to help them. Tell how John 
Bunyan or Adoniram Judson or another more 
familiar was put in prison for a long time 
because he preached about Jesus. (3) 

Some people used to be unkind to Salva- 
tion Army workers, because they sang, 
prayed, and preached at street corners. 
They know better now because they have 
learned how much good they do. 

Hand-work.—Write why you like Paul. 


CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


PPARENTLY not many Jews lived at 
Lystra, for they had no synagogue. 
The people probably grouped them- 
selves about Paul in some open corner, as 
modern missionaries tell us people flock 
about them as they go from village to village. 
A cripple had been carried and placed at 
Paul’s feet. We are told little about him 
other than that his case was hopeless. He 
had never walked. He was beyond man’s 
skill. (1) 

As Paul preached (although it is not stated, 
we know Paul couldn’t preach without 
preaching Christ), he saw the man’s face 
light up, and knew, even as he was speak- 
ing, that he was ready to trust Christ. The 
Holy Spirit then led Paul to do a daring 
thing before this curious, unbelieving crowd. 
What was it? Why did Paul speak in a 
loud voice? Christ then gave them an illus- 
tration, For the outward cure was doubt- 
less an evidence designed to convince them 
of the inward cure. 

Some one may question, ‘‘ What enabled 
this man to rise? The text does not men- 
tion Christ.”” Power is from one of two 
sources, God or Satan. No amount of faith 
in Paul could have helped the man, nor did 
Paul claim it; if he had done so God would 
have humiliated and punished him. 

Notice how Christ cures. Because man 
can do nothing to help himself is no indica- 
tion that he is beyond Christ’s help. Noth- 
ing is too hard for the Lord (Luke 1 : 37). 
Paul bade the cripple do the one thing he 
could not do, the impossible ; that is what 
every one of us is constantly confronting, — 
our temper, some sin. There was no help 
for him in his own strength, nor is there 
for us. 

What a change the moment he yielded 
himself to Christ! For, after all, that’s all 
faith is, ** letting Christ do for you what you 
can’t do for yourself.’? The man didn't go 
hobbling about on crutches. Christ doesn’t 
do things by halves. The very moment he 
accepted what Christ had for him he was in- 
stantly and completely changed. What on 
the part of the man made this possible? 
Faith, How can one get faith? (Rom. 
10 : 17.) (2) 

The people in great excitement began to 
babble in their own tongue. Paul and Bar- 
nabas went on about their work. What 
were the people about to do? ‘They believed 
that their gods assumed human bodies and 
visited earth. Jupiter was their chief god. 
Mercury was his messenger. Jupiter is rep- 
resented as large and majestic, Mercury as 
young, active, and eloquent. Why was Paul 
called Mercury? (v. 12.) (3) 

They were altogether wrong about their 
gods coming to earth in. the likeness of men 
(v. 11), Yet the true God in Christ Jesus 
did come to earth in the likeness of men, 
and he was living life for these missionaries. 
In a sense they were right, yet didn’t 
know it. (4). 

Since the people did this ignorantly, why 
didn’t Paul ignore it? If he had not made 
an ado and offended them, might they not 
have received Christ? Is it ever right to do 
wrong that good may result? Shall I steal 
to buy the food I need? Shall I lie to keep 
mother from worrying? Paul. was right,— 
one cannet compromise with ev'l and have 
God’s approval (John 8: 44). God alone is 
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to be worshi What fate befell Herod 
when he allowed men to worship him? 
(Acts 12 : 20-23.) (5) 

How did Paul try to make them see that 
the true God is a living God, constantly 
heaping blessing upon them? When you 
partake of food and water, do you accept 
them as God’s gift? Do flowers, trees, 
mountains, and all that we enjoy remind oa 
of God? If they do not, how are we differ- 
ent from these idolaters of the first century 
who accepted God’s gift, but forgot the 
Giver ? 

In spite of Paul’s pleadings, what were 


| the people about to do? (v, 18.) What led 


them to change from worship to hatred? 
Unbelieving Jews traveled over one hundred 
miles to persuade these people against the 
Gospel. ‘The girl who resists Christ will 
have enough to answer for, but she who 
stands in another’s way, she who makes 
light of Christ and influences another against 
him, surely has a double sin upon her, 
Observe the fickleness of the people, All 
depended upon what the crowd was saying, 
—whether they cried, ‘‘ Hail him,’’ or 
‘* Kill him,’’ Of what does this remind 


you? (6) 

What did they do to Paul? One might 
have expected this experience to have put 
an end to Paul’s missionary work. Instead, 
as he returns to Antioch (trace route on 
map), stopping to visit the various churches 
where there were believers, he exhorted 
them to continue in the faith, expecting to 
endure tribulation. 

The Christian life is not going to heaven 
on a flowery bed of ease. Paul says that 
**all that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution,’’ yet ‘if we endure, we 
shall also reign with him,’’ for ‘the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall. be 
revealed to us-ward ’’ (2 Tim, 3: 123; 2:12; 
Rom, 8: 18). (7) 


For Next Week’s Lesson 


Give a report of the first missionary jour- 
ney from and to Antioch in Syria (from a 
map). 

What was the supreme question under 
discussion at this conference ? 

Give the gist of the arguments of Peter, 
Paul, and James. 

Does surrendering one’s life to Christ 
narrow one’s rights, or give greater free- 
dom ? 

When is it right to compromise ? 


BiBLE INSTITUTE, Los ANGELES, 
% 


For Those Using the Times 
Question Quarterly for Pupils 


HE ‘limes Question Quarterly gives date, 
number, title, Golden Text, and Scrip- 
ture reference of each lesson, but no 

text. For the text pupils must use their 
Bibles, and familiarity with their Bibles is 
thus the first advantage of this plan. 

Each week The Sunday School Times 
publishes a brief article by Mr. Long telling 
how to make the most effective use of the 
two sets of Questions in the Quarterly for 
that week. 

In the Quarterly itself, following the title, 
Golden Text, etc,, come two sets of ques- 
tions on the lesson, ‘The first set (usually 
about seven in number) is intended to cover 
the **story’’ of the lesson, Each pupil is 
required to answer this first set of questions 
in writing, using blank space provided for 
the purpose on each page. The leaf is per- 
forated. The pupil tears it out and brings it 
to Sunday-school with him. 

A second set of questions follows, contain- 
ing additional work for the older pupils, but 
written work is not required on this set, 

The Times Question Quarterly for Pupils, 
each perforated sheet containing two sets of 
questions on the lesson with blank space for 
written answers, may be ordered at Io cents 
per quarterly booklet, postpaid, or 40 cents 
a year, from The Sunday Schoot Times Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Mr, Long’s Hints on Lesson 8. 


UR “‘ Index word ”’ for to-day is ‘* Never 
had walked, Voz heathen gods,”’ 

In question ¢ we have something 

new to many pupils—the marginal reference 
which changes the wording. Explain that 
in translating the Bible into English it was 
sometimes difficult to give an. exact transla- 
tion, but by comparing these two expressions 
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we get a more exact meaning. This ques- 
tion also serves to introduce a new personage 
—Timothy. We shall learn more of him 
later, Show your pupils that it is fair to 
presume, from the Scipture reference given, 
that ‘Timothy was in some of the cities men- 
tioned in to-day’s lesson, and saw and heard 
Paul while he was there, and became one of 
the ‘* many disciples,’’ 

‘Teaching in this way is not only better 
than ress to ¢e// them about Timothy, but 
you are, at the same time, teaching them 
how to study their Bibles—and don’t forget 
that this is an important part of your task. 

Paul, who was all things to all men, that 
by all means he might win some, uses the 
rain as an ** object lesson.’”” Let us follow 
up this *‘lead’’ (questions g to /) and see 
how easily it carries us to the Golden Text 
and an impressive lesson, 

You will, of course, give considerable time 
in class to question f: for the reason that we 
do net often have a lesson dealing with God’s 
goodness to us through such natural causes 
as rain, ‘The lesson is on healing. Has it 
occurred to you that nearly all medicines are 
derived from nerbs God has given us, and do 
you know that the direct rays of the sun 
will, in thirty minutes, kill most disease 
germs ? 

It is after discussing these points that you 
will take up questions 4 to / inclusive, 


Et Paso, TExAs. 


% 


Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


IRST, let me tell you about the new map 
we've got in our class, It’s on a big 
piece of cloth, made with wax crayons, 

blue for the water and black for the edge of 
the land, It’s got on it all the countries 
Paul visited, and there are black buttons 
sewed on for the cities. (1) 

Before we took up the lesson teacher gave 
Bert a long shoestring and told him to string 
it along from the Antioch button, where Paul 
and Barnabas started, to the other cities we 
had studied about, stopping at Iconium. (2) 

I had the first home study question, about 
Paul’s experiences at Iconium. 1 told how 
the missionaries preached in the synagogue 
and had a big revival, but made a lot of 
enemies till the town was split up into two 
parties, one for Christ and one against him. 

Bumps went on about how a mob started 
to kill the apostles, but they skipped out to 
Lystra. He carried the end of the shoe- 
string on and wound it around the Lystra 
button, so we could see where they went. (3) 

Teacher thinks their work at Iconium was 
done, and God used the wrath of the mob to 
tell the apostles to moveon, He says oppo- 
sition has its benefits, and when one door 
absolutely shuts in our faces God always 
opens another one, So we needn’t ever get 
discouraged at anything. 

Lystra seems to have been a heathen city, 
with not even asynagogue. So Paul preached 
out on the street corner just as the Salvation 
Army does, 

The people didn’t care much for the 
Gospel, but there was a lame beggar sitting 
on the curbstone who just drank in the 
whole sermon. Paul noticed how eagerly 
he was listening and felt sure the man had 
the faith to be healed. 

He told the lame man to stand up, and 
the fellow had the faith to try it. So 
God made his legs well right off, and he 
walked all up and down the street too happy 
for anything. 

Bert asked why Paul didn’t say, ‘*In the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth,’’ as Peter did at 
the Beautiful Gate. But teacher answered 
that Paul didn’t need to say it in so many 
words. His whole sermon had been about 
Jesus. The lame man knew Who was going 
to heal him, all right. ‘Teacher thinks the 
people who have to explain that they are 
Christians are the ones who shirk their 
Christian duties and who don’t talk about 
Jesus every day. The real Christian who is 
just running over with love to Christ all the 
time doesn’t need to explain whose side he 
ison. He shows it constantly in word and 
deel. (4) 

Weil, the next thing the apostles knew 
the whole crowd of heathen were about to 
worship them with a burnt sacrifice, calling 
them Jupiter and Mercury. 

Bert explained what he had learned at 
school about these heathen vods, and teacher 


sail many stories were told in early days | 
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about visits from these gods and the blessings 
that caine from receiving them. ‘That’s why 
the people made such a pow-wow over Paul 
and Barnabas. (§ 

‘*How did the apostles feel about this 
worship?’’ asked teacher. 

‘At first they didn’t understand what was 
up,’’ explained Bert, ‘‘ for the people spoke 
in their own local dialect, but when their in- 
tentions became clear the apostles were in- 
dignant, and Paul told them that was the 
very thing he had been preaching against. 

‘*The apostles were in a sort of trap,’’ 
declared teacher, ‘*They didn’t want to be 
worshiped, but they couldn’t hope to con- 
vert the rg if they made them mad, 
Wouldn’t it have been all right to yield to 
them for a time?” (6) 

We all thought not. ‘‘Staying in a trap 
a while doesn’t make it any easier to get 
out,’’ spoke up Bulldog. 

‘Then let'no boy dare to go even part 
way toward wrong-doing just because the 
other fellows expect him to,’’ said teacher, 
awful earnest-like. Then he drew on the 
board a flag with this motto on it: 





RIGHT 1S RIGHT 
WRONG IS WRONG 
NO COMPROMISE 











Ile said ¢hat is the banner for every Christian 
boy to march under, (7) 

Bulldog Jones told how mad the crowd 
got, especially when some Jews came down 
from Antioch and Iconium and told lies on 
Paul and Barnabas, They formed into a 
mob, Barnabas somehow escaped. But 
Paul was caught and stoned, as Stephen 
had been, and they dragged his body out to 
the city-dump. Barnabas and the few con- 
verts they had made slipped out there in the 
dusk and stood over his body in terrible 
grief. But Paul wasn’t really dead, and he fi- 
naily got up and limped back into the city. (8) 

About the only converts we know of at 
Lystra, besides the lame man, were Timothy 
(16:1), his mother Eunice, and his grand- 


took Paul home that night and nursed him. 
to Antioch, where they started from. 


trip, and teacher told what a grand meeting 
they had to welcome the missionaries home. 
Paulana Barnabas told all about the journey, 
and how many had been brought to Christ, 
and they were all so happy it was most like 
heaven. 

‘Teacher thinks that will be one of the de- 


of Jesus, and he believes half the joy will be 
lost to those who have never won any souls 
for the Master (Dan. 12: 3). 


Questions for next week are: 
What dispute arose in the Antioch church ? 
es. ¥.) 
Ilow was this question to be decided ? 
(v. 2.) 
What arguments might the Jewish Chris- 
tians use? (v. 5.) 
What argument did Peter put forth? (vs. 
7 11.) 
What evidence did Paul and 
give? (v. 12.) 
What Bible verses did James us.:? (vs. 
15-18.) 
What was the decision? (vs, 19, 20.) 
How was this decree sent to Antioch ? 
(vs. 22, 30-35.) 
Teaching Hints from Pucker 
Beginning. 
Review Paul's firsqjourney so far on map. 
Explanation. 
What experiences did Paul have at Iconium ? 
Where did Paul go from there ? 
What event impressed the people at Lystra ? 
How did they regard Paul and Barnabas ? 
How did the Apostles feel about 
(Blackboard. ) 
How was sentiment toward Paul and Barna- 
bas changed ? 
How did the missionaries show their grit ? 
How did Paul strengthen the new churches ? 
( Picture. ) 


Barnabas 





Applications. 
We should be daily witnesses to Christ. 
The danger of compromise. 
Our need of church services. 
‘The joy of the soul-winner. 


TERRE Haute, IND. 








lights of the glory-land, the rejoicings over | 
victories won in this life through the power | 
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this ? 








For Family Worship 


By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





NOT infrequent temptation arises to 
abandon family prayer on the ground 
of a sameness in our petitions. The 

Prayer Suggestions given for each day are 
intended to help to freshness and compre- 
hensiveness, They of course invite expan- 
sion and recasting by individual meditation, 
and therefore the sentences are brief and 
appear not always in a devotional form, The 
aim is to be suggestive and not exhaustive, 
and if looked upon in this light they will 
afford the help intended. An admirable 
way of avoiding sameness is suggested by 
William Law in his ‘* Serious Call toa De- 
vout Life’’ (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
City, 35 cents and 70 cents net), He says: 
** When at any time you meet with a passage 
that more than ordinarily affects your mind 
and seems, as it were, to give your heart a 
new motion toward God, you should ¢y ¢o 
turn it into the form of a petition, and then 
give it a place in your prayers. And it is 
for want of considering devotion in this light, 
as something that is to be nursed and cher- 
ished, that is to be improved with care and 
contrivance, by art and by method, and a 
diligent use of the best helps, —#¢ zs for want 
of considering it in this light that so many 
peorle are so little benefited by i.” 





May 15 to 21 


ea ~~ 14: 1-7. Persecution for Gospel’s 


©. 

Both Jews and Gentiles unite to destroy 
the church. Strange union, surely. Hithero 
they were at enmity with one another ; now 
they are one against Christ. If sinners unite 
for the church’s destruction, shall not the 
church unite for her own preservation? To 
be persecuted for Christ’s sake is to wear the 
badge of honor, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for those who 


mother Lois (2 Tim, 1:5). Probably they | ¢irough il/ness, age, or growing infirmity 
| ave unable to leave their homes, 
Well, Paul and Barnabas finally went back | Jevpidden ones, that if tt be the will of the 
Fatty | Lord they may be healed and restored, and 
fixed the shoestring on the map forthe return | ¢ja¢ while they lie in their sick-chambers, 


Pray jor 


in obedience to His will, grace may be given 
to bear unmurmuring|y the trial, 


Tues. — Acts 14: 8-20. The Cripple of Lystra. 

‘The cure wrought upon the cripple was 
thoroughly genuine. It was done before 
“the multitudes,’? and such a miraculous 
working excited the wonder of the people. 
Let those who by the grace of God have been 
healed of their spiritual maladies show it by 
holy exultation and joy. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the chil- 
dren, their schoolmates and companions. 
Pray for those who are reaching the years 
when they must make the decisionas to their 
future calling, Seck for them wisdom at 
this critical hour, for the future will all take 
its color from the present attitude, 


Wed.—Acts 14: 21-28. Perseverance and the 
Gospel. 

‘* ‘The door of faith’’ is the means of en- 
trance into the kingdom, How may I go in 
at the door? By believing in the Lord 
Jesus. It is a great and mysterious power 
which we possess of shutting God out of our 
hearts. Faith flings wide the door and bids 
the ‘* King of glory ’’ come in, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Let us make hon- 
est confession of sin and shortcoming, and 
pray the Lord to search our hearts as with 
a lighted candle, and teach us to hate sin 
and create a thirst for holiness. Pray that. 
all who are to kneel before him just now 
may be of one heart and one mind, and none 
may be awanting among the number of his 
people. 


Thurs.—Mark 2: 1-12, A Paralyzed Man. 

‘The four men were not deterred by diffi- 
culties, but rather did the test increase their 
faith, leading them to invent a new way of 
getting to Christ. Jesus read the action of 
the bearers and his love and power responded 
to ‘their faith.’’ Lis word is enough. The 
palsied man may rise and walk, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for a rapid 
spread of the Gospel throughout the whole 
world; for the Gospel as it is preached by 
lipand the printed page to the war prisoners 
of all the warring nations, that many who 
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are forced into a life of inactivity may be 
ted to a saving knowledge of Christ and re- 
turn to their own countries bearers of the 
glad-tidings. 


Fri.—Mark 3: 20-30. A Mistaken Identity. 

To brand the work of Christ as a work of 
the devil was a poor return for the Saviour’s 
gracious deed, Their set purpose is to reject 
Christ, and they care not to what low means 
they resort in order to set him at a disad- 
vantage before men, It is a proof of human 
hatred. 


PRAYER SuGGEsTIONS: Pray that the 
Spirit of God may endue all who teach in 
our colleges, seminaries, and schools, and 
that he would incline the hearts of men of 
learning and genius, of wealth and social 
nape ta consecrate their gifts to his 
glory and the highest good of men, 


Sat.—Psalm 50: 7-15. Needless Sacrifice. 

The lesson has special reference to Israel, 
but it is equally applicable to the people of 
God in all ages. If spiritual faith is lacking 
all mere outward ceremonies are futile. Sac- 
rifices and offerings are counted as nothing 
if the devotion of the heart has been neg- 
lected. To obey is better than sacrifice. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: We pray to-day 
for God to enlighten the nation of Israel. 
We remember the synagogue services through- 
out this and other lands, and pray that in 
the reading of the Old Testament the veil 
may be removed from the eves of His chosen 
ones to see Christ as the sent one of God, 


Sun.—Rom, 1 : 18-25. God's Witness of Himself, 

To the average man the existence of God 
is no difficulty. He is sensible enough to 
know that this glorious creation is not here 
by chance ; but to believe that God 7s,—that 
is a different matter. Only the Spirit-taught 
know him to be ‘a living, bright reality,’’ 
and one in whom we live and move and have 
our being. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray to be en- 
abled to spend this day of holy rest in a 
manner worthy of it. Pray God to bless 
all men who this day call upon the name of 
the Lord to prosperand bless the work of his 
church and to sustain all his ministering 
servants who seck to proclaim his truth in its 
Julness and power. 


New York City. 





Experiments 
Teach Things of Value 


Where one has never made the experi- 
ment of leaving off coftee and drinking 
Postum, it is still easy to learn something 
about it by reading the experiences of 
others. 

Drinking Postum is a pleasant way out 
of coffee troubles. A Pennsylvania man 
says: 

‘*‘My wife was a victim of nervous- 
ness, weak stomach and loss of appetite 
for years, and although we resorted to 
numerous methods tor relief, one of 
which was a change from coffee to tea, 
it was all to no purpose. 

‘**We knew coffee was causing the 
trouble, but could not find anything to 
take its place until we tried Postum. 
Within two weeks after she quit coffee 
and began using Postum almost all of 
her troubles had disappeared as if by 
magic. It was truly wonderful. Her 
nervousness was gone, stomach trouble 
relieved, appetite improved, and, above 
all, a night’s rest was complete and re- 
freshing. 

* This sounds like an exaggeration, as 
it all happened so quickly. Each day 
there was improvement, for the Postum 
was undoubtedly strengthening her. 
Every particle of this good work is due 
to drinking Postum in place of coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal —the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25c pack- 
ages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c and 50c 
tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per “ 
** There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold .by Grocers. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 2F (Acts 14) 





Power to develop your own life, to influ- 
ence the lives of others, to use better Eng- 
lish, to make right decisions, to learn to 
adjust yourself to your circumstances, and 
to overcome every disadvantage. 

You Can Master the Bible 
at home under one of the world’s most 
famous teachers, the Rev. C. 1. “Scofield, 
D.D., by using 


The Scofield Reference Bible 
All difficult passages explained on the 
page where they occur. 





Study this Bible in moments 
Flin An bvyet yaled emo 


Clear black face type, easy to read 


livinity oi 
cuit (Oxford India Paper ed.). . . 7.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
10 Other Styles Send for circular 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
29 West 32nd Street, - + + + New York 


« : 
OME-BAKING, THE WE paert ," is @ 100-pp. il- 

i H Me otroeed heodeeeke’ t's PRE: Home biudy 

Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 


ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Homs Economics, so2 W. 69th St.. CuicaGo, ILL. 


£_ L. BARINIOUSE, Pent. §. Ookstosse, lowe. 
mugs 2 e 
School “Orchestras” Samples FREE to Leaders, 
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[ Children at Home 





Elizabeth’s Lesson 
By Flossy Crannell Means 


LIZABETH reached the last page of her 
book and rose with a sigh. What 
should she do next? She strolled out 

into the yard and looked aimlessly about her. 

Tabby rubbed up against her feet as she 
walked, begging a caress. 

** Where did you take your babies, you 
naughty cat? ” asked the little girl, ‘* Why 
didn’t you leave them in the woodshed where 
they were so comfortable? Didn’t you like 
to have us look at them? I’ve a very good 
mind to look for them in the hay-loft,’’ she 
thought to herself. ‘*It’s a splendid time to 
do it, now that Charley-horse is out of the 
way, on that drive Grandpa took. Ugh!’’ 
she shivered, ‘‘I don’t believe I can ever 
learn to go right into his stall and climb up 
that ladder, when he’s standing there watch- 
ing me!”’ 

She hurried into the big open door of the 
barn and clambered nimbly up the ladder to 
the loft above. Once there she went peering 
around under the eaves, and into every pos- 
sible corner and cranny; but there were no 
kittens to be found. The light filtered in 
dimly through cracks in the siding, the air 
was fragrant with clover hay, and the only 
sounds were the sweep of the swallows’ wings 
in the roof-peak, and the munching and 
stamping of the horses in the stalls below, 

Elizabeth walked over to one of the hay- 
chutes, and pushed down a little hay for 
Eureka, the sleek bay whom every one pet- 
ted. . She was very careful not to come too 
near the edge of the hole. Hadn’t she been 
told about that, every time she came to 
Grandpa’s? There was always some one to 
warn her: ‘* Don’t fall in, Elizabeth !” 

But no one had ever said ‘‘ Don’t ge¢ in !’’ 
What fun it would be to let herselt down and 
see just what it was like! Quick as a flash 
she had run across to Charley and Bell’s 
chute—theirs happened to be the only stalls 
that were empty to-day—and had let herself 
carefully down by her sturdy little arms. 





**There!’’ she laughed gleefully, ‘*It was | 


perfectly easy. And what a funny, nice place 
this is !”’ 

It was a wooden box she was standing in, 
a box much higher than her head, and only 
about two feet square. At the base of this 
tall box were two little arched openings, cut 
in opposite sides. These, of course, let the 
hay out into the manger for the horses to eat. 

** Guess I’J] get up again !”’ said Elizabeth 
aloud, and she reached up and grasped the 
edges of the chute confidently. A blinding 
shower of dust and fine bits of hay was the 
only result. She hid her smarting eyes until 
the air was clear again, and then she brushed 
the litter back from the edge as well as she 
could. ‘I won’t have that happen again !’’ 
she said determinedly. 

This time she clung to the floor above her, 
and tried with all her strength to raise herself; 
but it was a long way up, and the walls of the 
chute were so smooth that they gave her no 
help. Finally she ceased to try, and shouted 
loudly for some one to help her. ‘* There’s 
no one near enough to hear,’’ she admitted 
to herself, and was quiet again. 

At first she thought her. plight rather a 
funny one, but as the minutes passed she 
grew frightened. Grandpa might come at 
any minute now, and it was not likely that 
he would hear her muffled call, for he was 
very deaf. And Charley was not a gentle 
horse. What would he do when he saw a 
little girl’s feet in his feed-box? 

At the thought, Elizabeth crumpled down 
into a little heap, and cried softly. Yes, 
Charley would thrust his head through this 
little archway, and—wait a minute though ! 
If Charley could put 4zs head in, maybe she 
could put hers o“¢—and then make Grandpa 
hear her or see her when he drove into the 
barn. So, very carefully, she pushed her 
head through the tiny doorway; then, just 
as an experiment, she worked one arm 
through after it; and one shoulder ; and, 
with much excited wriggling, the other shoul- 
der. After that, it was the work of a mo- 
ment to pull herself out into the manger and 
scramble to the floor. She was free ! 

Grandpa met her at the door—a sorry little 
figure she was ; and, after he had unhitched 
the hungry horse, he came out and listened 
to her story. 


| 


** Why, Elizabeth! ”’ he said a little sternly, 
when she had finished, ** you've been warned 
since you were a baby not to stumble into 
those holes !’’ 

“Yes, but grandfather!’’ she protested 
miserably. ‘** Nobody ever said not to climb 
down in. Every one said ‘ Be careful not to 
fall.’ And I didn’t fall ; and I was careful.’’ 

‘*That’s what’s called keeping the letter 
of the law and not its spirit, Elizabeth. You 
didn’t think it was rea/ obedience, did you? ”’ 

Elizabeth’s head drooped for a moment. 

‘* Well, anyway!’’ she said coaxingly as 
she laid her cheek against her grandfather’s 
arm. ‘‘I learned ‘one very valuable lesson, 
You can get your whole self through the 
tiniest little places, if only you get your head 
> first | Wasn’t that worth learning, grand- 

a ’ 

Grandfather’s eyes passed twinkling from 
the toes of her scuffed little slippers to the 
crown of her rumpled brown head, and 
down again over the long scratch on her 
) 00 and the jagged tear in her second-best 

ress, 

**It’s a valuable lesson, daughtie,’’? he 
said, stooping to kiss her anita **but 
my-oh, Elizabeth! I hope you won’t have 
to learn all your lessons so hard!”’ 


DENVER, COL, 
x 


Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


476. What man was sunk in the mire of a 
horrible dungeon for telling the truth ? 

477. Who cut and burned a scroll of doom, 
and what curse was pronounced against 
him? 

478. Who made a golden idol ninety feet 
high? 

479. Who sawa city named ‘“ Jehovah is 
there’’? 

480. What terrible message was brought to 
a nation by a broken bottle ? 





Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


471. When the children mocked Elisha (2 
Kings 2 : 23, 24), when Zedekiah mocked 
Micaiah (1 Kings 22:24, 25), and when 
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the noble of the king of Israel’s court 
sneered at Elisha (2 Kings 7 : 1,2,17-20). 

472. Elijah and Elisha (2 Kings 2 : 11), 
Elisha and his servant-(2 Kings 6: 17). 

473. Joel (Joel 1: 4, 6-12). 

474. Ahaziah, king of Israel (2 Kings 1 : 2) 
and Jezebel, queen of Israel (2 Kings 
9: 33): 

475. The inner court of the palace of King 
Ahasuerus, If the king stretched out 
his golden sceptre to a visitor who en- 
tered without permission, the latter’s 
lite ‘was spared (Esth. 4: 11). 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The Cube Game 


By Emma C. Dowd 
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1, , 2 was one of the wives of Esau, and 
the mother of Eliphaz. 


1, , 3 was the son of Jotham, and the 
eleventh king of Judah, 


2. .4 was a Gadite, father of Abihail. 


; "4 was the brother of Gedaliah, 


Jeshaiah, Hashabiah, and Mattithiah, whose 
father ‘* prophesied with a harp.’’ 


1, , § wasa Hararite, father of Shammah. 


; . .9 was one of the sons of Jonathan, 
a descendant of Jerahmeel. 


4..7 was one of the spies sent out by 
Moses; son of Joseph, of the tribe of Issachar. 


, . 6 wasa learned and pious priest who 
lived at Babylon in the time of Artaxerxes. 


6, .7 was the first martyr, 
(The answer will be published next week.) 
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of penmanship. You will prob- 
ably find your style among them. 
You can obtain a copy with 12 
different patterns of Spencerian 
Steel Pens for 10 cents. Send 
at once—a new edition (limited) 
is just off the press. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
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SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 1 
I enclose ten cents for samples of Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens and a copy of the book, 
‘“‘What Your Handwriting Reveals," 
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The War a Preacher 
of Prohibition 


I SOME places the war has done more than preach prohibition. 
It has brought it! Ini other places the fight of liquor against 
prohibition is as bitter and stubborn as the war in the trenches. 


In order that Sunday School Times readers may know the 
truth about the temperance situation in Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent to-day, the Editor has planned for a series of articles that will 
give first-hand information. 


They will be written by the Secretary of the National Good 
Citizenship Movement, Miss Margaret Wintringer, who sailed for 
Europe last December to spend several months in the study of the : 
temperance situation. For the past twenty years Miss Wintringer 
has devoted a large part of her time to temperance work and temper- 
ance writing. 


Portions of three of Miss Wintringer’s letters to the Editor are 
shared here with ‘Times readers. They leave the reader with an 
eagerness to learn further details that the articles will make known. 





THE SANITARIUM, CATERHAM. 
CaTERuUAM, SuRREY, ENGLAND, January 17, 1916. 


My Dear Mr. TruMBULL : 


Ever since my arrival in England I have been trying to get the 
atmosphere and information which would bring me in closer and sympa- 
thetic touch with the situation here. And I begin to feel ready for the work. 

I have been most fortunate in finding this place—a Battle Creek 
institution, which I shall probably make my headquarters while in Eng- 
land. Dr. Olsen, the manager, has been in charge here sixteen years, 
coming from Battle Creek, Michigan. He is actively interested in tem- 

erance reform—a member of the British Medical Society for the study of 
nebriety, and other temperance societies, and acquainted with all the 
leading temperance workers. He has gone over the British Isles givin 
temperance lectures, has traveled in Sweden, Norway, and Russia, an 
studied in Germany and Austria, previous to the war making annual 
visits to Germany. I shall have his co-operation in my investigations. 

Rev. Robert J. (Catch-my-Pal) Patterson, who is in London in behalf 
of his new crusade, The League of the Empire, expects to make the 
Caterham Sanitarium his headquarters while in London. (We are only 
one hour's ride from London. ) e and his wife will arrive Wednesday. 
‘Thus every opportunity for investigation will be open to me. 

I find conditions are such that it may prove impossible to visit Russia, 
but I shall meet so many in England who have been to Russia and 
are thoroughly.conversant with the working out of the Czar’s Prohibition 
Ukase, that I shall be able to gather much reliable material here. 

Every day and hour is of interest here, and the English people are 
grappling with big problems, just now. The Government maintains a 
strict censorship of all mail, necessarily. ' 

Hoping that my plans are —s to you, I am, 

Jery sincerely yours, 
MARGARET WINTRINGER. 


West CENTRAL HOTEL, 
Lonpon, W. C., February 16, 1916. 

NE realizes over here that these are historic times, but I wonder if 

we shall be proud of the history as it is written. 

My prayers hourly are for the United States. It will interest you to 
know that I am in the same hotel—a temperance hoetel, by the way—with 
the Rev. A. C. Dixon, Spurgeon’s successor. 

Mrs. Dixon and I this morning to have an inverview with Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, M. B.. and a strong temperance advocate. 

Untortunately the nationalization of the liquor traffic is popular here, 
even with the Free Churches. 





CaTEeRHAM, April 4, 1916. 

| HAVE about completed my visit to Great Britain, and feel it has been 

a profitable one. Have had interviews with three members of the 
Central Board of Control (Liquor Traffic), including Lord D’Abernon, the 
chairman. This board, as you know, has absolute power over the liquor 
traffic in an area covering 29,000,000 inhabitants, even to prohibition, and 
they also have the power of substitution,—a side of the question which 
we have neglected. 

I have met and received information from all the leading temperance 
workers of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Have attended the annual 
meeting of three important temperance bodies, and numerous other con- 
ferences and meetings. Even heard a sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, on Temperance Day, where the preacher ‘‘ would not ask his 
hearers to sign a total abstinence pledge,” but urged them to ‘drink 
one-third less during the war” than their usual: amount ! 

I have had unusual facilities for investigating the increased drinking 
among women. : 

‘To-morrow I go to Paris (D.V.), and have letters of introduction to 
temperance workers there. If possible, will go on to Switzerland, but it 
is hard to get anywhere now, and I may not be able to go farther. 

If I find I cannot get to Switzerland, will return to England and sail 
for the United States via the American Line boat April 15, or as near that 
date as a boat sails. : 

I think my visit has proved that the only real restriction is prohibition. 


al 
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Adult Class Questions 


Discussed by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Adult Department 


TEXAS. — How often would you change 


-teachers? 


-] T is impossible to answer this question 
arbitrarily, A lady once approached 
her pastor and said, ‘‘My aunt started 

to catch a train yesterday and missed it. 

Afterwards that train ran off the track and 

many people were killed. Don’t you think 

it was providential that my aunt missed the 
train?’’ The pastor replied, ‘* I don’t know, 

Sister, I’m not acquainted with your aunt.’’ 

It may be said, however, that it is not wise 

to change teachers too frequently. Every 

teacher should be chosen annually with the 
other class officers and in the same way. 





NORTH CAROLINA.—In an_ evangelistic 
meeting held this month we have received into 
our church about 225 new members. A large 
number—about 75 of them—are men, and I 
want to organize these and some whom | al- 
ready had into a league, or brotherhood, or 
some organization, the object of which is to get 
men to working verv specifically for 
other and for other men, and for the commu- 
nity. I will thank you to send me samples of 
constitution and by-laws, or plan of organiza- 
tion for something of this kind, or give me in- 
formation ohare t can get these.—C. C. S, 


OU are to be congratulated on the large 
number of new members which have 
been received into your church, It 

should be the beginning of a religious awak- 
ening in your city. 

The Organized Men’s Bible Class is one 
of.the best forms of organization for reach- 
ing, helping, and holding men which has yet 
been developed. It affords an opportunity 
for weekly Bible discussion and instruction, 
provides a plan for an organization that can 
engage in mid-week Christian service, and 

ives the men an atmosphere of Christian 
brotherhood which they so greatly need ; 
and especially so just now at the beginning 
of their active Christian lives. 

It would be well for you to get copies of 
the International Adult Class Leaflet No. 2, 
which deals with the plan of class organiza- 
tion, and Leaflet No. 3, which speaks of 
class activities. You can secure these from 
your State Sunday-school Association. (‘lhe 
state secretary for North Carolina is the Rev. 
J. Walter Long, Greensboro.) I also rec- 
ommend that you subscribe to the adult 
Bible class magazine of your own denomina- 
tion, and that you secure a few of the adult 
class books, like ‘‘The Adult Worker and 
His Work,’’ by Barclay (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York City, by mail §5 cents), 
and ‘Fishin’ fer Men,’’ by Timothy Stand-by 
(Methodist Book Concern, $1 net), as a 
means of giving these leaders a larger vision 
of their work. 

If the ages of the men warrant the organ- 
ization of two classes, one for young men 
and another for the business men, then the 
two could be formed into a local school fed- 
eration, which might be called your church 
brotherhood. 





ILLINOIS.—Will you give a plan of organi- 
zation and program of work of an O, A. B. C. 
ration ? 


Fede 

VERY organized adult Bible class has 
community responsibility which cannot 
be adequately met except through 
some form of inter-class organization. The 
Men’s O. A. B. C, Federation of Selma, 
Alabama, is doing one of the finest pieces of 
co-operative work in America. Their plan 
of organization includes all organized men’s 
classes of Selma. They have a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, and 
four committees, — executive, evangelistic 

extension, social service, and strangers. 
During the past nine months the Federa- 
tion has engaged in the following activities : 


1. Evangelistic-Extension Committee has 
conducted an O. A. B. C. extension cam- 
paign toawaken interest in O. A. B. C. work 
primarily, and incidentally to be the big 
brother of every kind of Sunday-school work 
in the entire county. From twenty to sev- 
enty-five men have gone out each Sunday 
afternoon, visiting every community in the 
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entire county. This campaign has resulted 
in the organization of a number of classes 
and a large increase in their membership. 
The same committee is now engaged in an 
evangelistic campaign, with the purpose of 
visiting every one of the twenty-nine commu- 
nities visited in the interest of extension, for 
the popes of conducting evangelistic serv- 
ices and the winning of men and women to 
@ personal acceptance of Christ. 

2. The Social Service Committee system- 
atically and weekly visit the hospital, jails, 
convict canrps, and old folks’ home, for the 
purpose of discovering the needs, carrying 
cheer, distributing flowers, conducting meet- 
ings, stimulating Bible study, and winning 
souls, They have also arranged for a series 
of special addresses on personal purity, have 
distributed literature in behalf of purity, and 
arranged for free medical service to be given 
to those who need it. The Social Service 
Committee is also conducting a Big Brother 
campaign. The purpose is to enlist five 
thousand men in becoming the big brother 
to five thousand boys in the next five years, 
‘They have prepared carefully a big brother 

ledge, which provides for the name of the 

y to be helped and the signature of the 
man who becomes the big brother, They 
have already secured more than two hundred 
and fifty big brother signatures, 

3. The Strangers’ Committee have com- 
leted a census of the Selma men, and visit the 
otels each Sunday morning to invite all 
visitors to attend some Bible class in the 
city. The invitation cards which are left 
contain a list of all the men’s Bible classes 
of Selma. 

Any one desiring to organize Bible class 
federation should write to his own state Sun- 
day School Association headquarters, asking 
for International O. A. B. C. leaflet No. 1. 


% 
Home Department Questions 


Discussed by James Mudge, D.D. 


Editor of the Visitors’ Edition of the Home 
Department Quarterly (Methodist) 


How long should names be kept on the 
rolls ? 

S long as the members will consent to 
have them, or until it is conclusively 
ascertained that they have wholly lost 

their interest and pay no attention to the 
lessons. It is easy to have too high a stand- 
ard for membership, and it is possible to 
have too low a one, just as it is with mem- 
bership in the church, or the main school, or 
any other organization, Some are ready to 
cut off all who do not come up strictly to every 
requirement. Others do away with all con- 
ditions and make membership a farce, amount- 
ing to nothing. Both extremes should be 
avoided. We keep on members both in the 
church and the main school who are very 
unfaithful, bearing with them and laboring 
with them if perchance they may be induced 
to do better, even as the Lord has to do 
with us. Of course, it is the privilege of 
members to withdraw at any time and refuse 
to accept the quarterly, but if they can be 
persuaded to continue even if they do but 
little, that little is better than nothing, and 
may lead to more. 





KENTUCKY.—Only one-fourth of my mem- 
bership can be induced to come to the quar- 
terly review meetings of the department, 
although all possible means are used to attract 
them. What can be done? 

OTHING can be done except to keep 
urging and planning and smiling and 
hoping. An attendance of one-fourth 

is really very good, and beyond the average. 
In not many places is a quarterly review 
meeting for the membership even attempted, 
although it is an excellent thing. Occasion- 
ally there is a monthly meeting, and in ex- 
ceptional circumstances it thrives, being 
made attractive by special papers or talks, 
and perhaps light refreshments, 

If the Department is at all large there 
should be a quarterly meeting of the Visitors, 
but in most cases it is difficult to get anything 
like all of these (perhaps only half, if they 
are much scattered) to be present. Conven- 
tions are only attended, as a rule, by a small 
proportion of those that one might think 
ought to be there. The experience of the 
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promoters of such gatherings, whether small 
or large, is always and everywhere about the 
same, They have to be content with less 
results than they would like, be thankful for 
what they get, and labor on happily, satisfied 
when they have done all that in them lies to 
achieve success. 


What do you think of children’s classes in 
the Home Department? 

HEY are a good thing, and are steadily 
growing in favor, although of compara- 
tively recent introduction. Of course, 

as arule children should be enrolled in the 
lower departments of the main school, But 
there are special circumstances where they 
cannot attend—either from distance, illness, 
or some other good reason, I know of an 
interesting class of a dozen in a home for 
incurables in Boston. Ordinarily, great care 
will need to be exercised that there be no 
conflict or friction in the matter with those 
departments of the school whose more par- 
ticular business is to look after the children. 
Whenever they will do it the Home Depart- 
ment should keep its hands off. 

In one school known to the writer a con- 
stitution has just been adopted with this pro- 
vision : ‘* The Cradle Roll shall include all 
under three years of age, together with such 
children as for good cause cannot attend the 
regular sessions of the school.’’ Provided 
all are attended to it does not particularly 
matter which department does the work, 





How much use of the mails should a de- 
partment make ? 

NDER some circumstances it may do a 
large work through the post-office, in 
addition to what it does by its Visitors, 

‘The mail cannot be made _.a substitute for the 
personal touch. As some one has wittily 
said, ‘‘There is not enough mucilage on a 
postage stamp te make a Home Department 
member stick.’? Only rarely should the 
Visitor resort to the mail, never from lazi- 
ness. Let it be made clear to the member 
that it is a temporary expedient, resorted to 
under pressure of illness or some other suf- 
ficient reason. 

Some departments do a good deal for those 
at a distance. The one at the Methodist 
Episcopal church, Los Angeles, reaches one 
hundred and fifty in that way. The one at 
the Center M. E. Church, Malden, Mass., 
sends its quarterlies to sixty post-offices scat- 
tered through ten states and provinces. 
These are in part people formerly members 
of the church or school who wish to retain 
their connection, They are also in part 
those, known to some of the Visitors, who by 
reason of feebleness or remoteness are not 
going to Sunday-school, or perhaps to church, 
and having no Home Department where 
they live, are glad to be taken on by one 
which will look after them, Almost any 
department, however small, can do some- 
thing in this line, more than at first its mem- 
bers might think, 


Teacher-Training Questions 
Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association. 


In your judgment should a state teacher- 
training superintendent upon conven- 
tion addresses to promote the work of teacher- 
training. or should much attention be given to 
the details of organization? I am anxious to 
use the most effective means to enlarge the 
scope of our work. Any suggestions you may 
give will be appreciated. 

NSPIRATIONAL addresses and confer- 
ence work in state, county, and district 
conventions and in churches and schools 

are of real value in awakening interest and 
in making known the association’s plans, but 
these efforts alone will not bring lasting 
results, 

The successful teacher-training superin- 
tendent must first of all be an organizer and 
a hard worker. Any public addresses he 
may have opportunity to give will count, but 
much of that work can be done through 
other people, members of the state associa- 
tion’s field force, county and district officers, 
and other voluntary workers. Effective 
speakers are far more numerous than effect- 





ive organizers. The state superintendent 
should devote his time largely to formulating 
and executing plans, and in keeping close 
touch on every part of the work. 

He should be where he can be reached 
romptly by county and district officers and 
y teachers of training classes, Immediate 

answers to letters will count immensely, If 
the leaders of classes know that they can get 
the information they need at once at first 
hand and know that their every problem 
will have the personal attention of the head 
of the department, the incentive to continued 
and earnest work will be great. The teacher- 
training superintendent should be at some 
headquarters where he can exercise his gen- 
eralship and keep the movement in good 
control. 





Will you kindly furnish me with particulars 
concerning duties of the it of commit- 
tee on teacher- ing, for formation and 
conduct of a class. 


F THE committee has been appointed to 
secure the organization of a teacher- 
training class, the president, assisted by 

the committee members, should first consult 
with the pastor and the Sunday-school super- 
intendent, and give full weight to their ad- 
vice. Steps should then be taken to awaken 
interest in the subject of training for service. 
The pastor should be asked to preach on the 
subject and make full announcement of the 
plan. The Sunday-school should be can- 
vassed for good material for the class. If 
you decide first to have a class that will 
meet the needs of the present teaching force 
some hour other than the Sunday-school 
period must be selected. If the class shall 
be made up entirely of prospective teachers 
the Sunday-school session will be the right 
time to hold the class meetings. As far as 
possible see that the class is made up of 
picked people. Much prayerful considera- 
tion must be given to the selection of the 
class teacher. 

If the class shall elect officers, the class 
president should be most active securing 
recruits and in keeping alive the class 
interest. If the class should so decide he 
might preside at the opening of the class 
sessions and have charge of the devotional 
service. He should also preside at all busi- 
ness meetings, 


What len of time should be given to the 
First Standard and to the Advanced Stand- 
ard teacher-training courses ? 





OT less than a year should be devoted 
to the lessons of the First Standard 
Course, and it is much better to give 

a year and a half or longer to the studies. 
We have record of classes that spent three 
years on the first course and did very thor- 
ough work. 

Hurried work should be discouraged in 
teacher-training. Not less than two years 
must be given to the advanced course, and a 
longer time than that is needed. A class 
that finished the work for advanced diploma 
in February of this year, began the advanced 
studies in 1909, took examinations every 
year, and after six and a half years’ work 
reached the goal. Asayear had been given 
to the first course before taking up the ad- 
vanced studies, this group of students found 
that it required seven and a half years to 
cover the present courses profitably. 





I notice that in the state in which I live a 
smaller number of teacher-training gradu- 
ates are reported by the state association than 
we had five or six years ago. Do you think the 
work of teacher-training is on a decline, or can 
you detect an upward tendency ? 

T IS my impression that serious falling off 
of students and graduates in any state is 
due to inefficient leadership. There 

may be a slight fluctuation in the exact num- 
ber of people receiving diplomas, but there 
is no reason why the interest and results 
should not be steadily upward. 

In my own state, teacher-training has had 

a constant growth for more than a dozen 
years. The present year is showing better 
results than any previous year. This is due 
partly to the satisfactory courses of study, 
and partly to the hearty co-operation of a 
host of earnest Sunday-school workers in 
every county. This may be true of other 
states, and could be true of every state in the 
union, 
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SouTH CAROLINA.—TI have been elected 
President of the rp age Sunday School Associ- 
ation, and one of the things I want to do is to 
hold a number of the rural dis- 
tricts for the benefit of the workers who have 
so few advantages. Can you send me a sug- 
gestion for a program for such an occasion that 
is practicable feasible? Or can you put me 
in touch with some one who can give me the 
desired information?—J. F. D. 

NE of the best things for you to do is 
to make a survey of your field, and 
ascertain the conditions. How many 

people are in the Sunday-school? How 
many are outside? What reason for non- 
attendance is given by those who are out- 
side? 

Call together the leaders of the commun- 
ity to study the local problems as related to 
the country ; read several books on the sub- 
ject: ‘* The Teen Age and the Rural Sunday- 
school,’’ by Alexander (New York: Associ- 
ation Press 50 cents); ‘* By-Products of the 
Rural Sunday-schvol,’’ Somerndike (Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board, 60 cents); ‘‘ The 
Making of a Country Parish,’’ Mills (New 
York: Missionary Education Movement 50 
cents). Send to your denominational 
supply house, and they will send you litera- 
ture on country work that will be helpful. 





IowA.—What would you do with a superin- 
tendent who insists that the should not 
only teach a class in the Sunday-school, but be 
superintendent as well, and uses as his argu- 
ment that, since the Sunday-school is the most 
fruitful recruiting ground of the church, it is 
here the pastor ought to devote his best ener- 
gies?—R. E. A. 

OU might as well ask a general in an 
army ‘to carry a musket and get in line 
with the soldiers. Our pastors are our 

leaders, or generals, or better still, the pastor 
is the commander-in-chief and the superin- 
tendent the general or field-officer. 

The pastor ordinarily should not be con- 
fined to the details of a local class, and to 
insist upon this is to reduce his influence for 
good. In the same way, the superintendent 
should superintend, and he should not teach 
aclass either, There are circumstances under 
which both pastor and superintendent may be 
obliged to teach, but this is not the ideal 
condition, If the pastor is at liberty during 
the Sunday-school hour, he may study the 
whole school and help half a dozen teachers 
by noticing their weak points, thus greatly 
multiplying himself. If the pastor will prop- 
erly cultivate the teachers of his school, every 
teacher becomes a pastor’s assistant, and in 
this way the work of the school is multiplied 
and the church is blest. 





ALBERTA.—I am interested in the arrange- 
ment of Special Day Programs in a school of 
350 pupils, Will you through the ‘Times offer 
plans or suggestions that will make these days 
most helpful to the entire school ?—E. M. C, 

T SO happens that I am just at this time 

completing a book on ‘‘ Special Days in 
the Sunday School,”’ It will not, how- 
ever, be upon the market before Easter. 

It will be a surprise to many Sunday- 
school workers to know that there are at 
present probably two hundred Special Days, 
all of which are considered important by 
somebody, and some of which are considered 
important by everybody. 

Of course, it goes without saying that to 
try to observe any large number of these 
days in a given year would wholly upset the 
regular work of the school and interfere with 
its main purpose. This evidently would be 
unwise, indeed disastrous. ‘The underlying 
principle in regard to the observance of any 
Special Day is that the program should be 
built about the great underlying truth cele- 
brated on that day, whatever that truth may 
be. If it is a Christmas celebration, the 
program should emphasize the birth of Christ. 
If this thought is covered up with a multi- 
tude of exercises, recitations, and songs that 
are irrelevant or beneath the dignities and 
proprieties of the occasion—that Christmas 
Day has not been worthily celebrated. The 
same is true of every other Special Day. 

The most important days are, of course, 
Christmas and Easter, and the supply houses 
are full. of specially prepared exercises for 
their observance. Many of these exercises 
are good—many of them are not. It is im- 
possible to name specific exercises here. As 
to the abundance of the supply, the same 
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thing is true in regard to Children’s Day, 

Rally Day, Mothers’ Day, and Thanksgiving ~ 
Day, and these six days constitute probably 
the most popular of the Special Days of the 
year. Many of the best programs are home- 
made. If one will keep in mind the sug- 
gestion made above to build the program 
upon the fundamental idea of the day it is 
intended to celebrate, putting in such variety 
as to emphasize the day, with enough of the 
interesting and entertaining to hold atten- 
tion, all the time keeping the main thought 
to the front that celebration will be profit- 
able and, without a doubt, interesting as well. 









Give your scholars 


The American 
tandard Bibl 


Authorized and edited by the 
Revision 


hildren’s Day 


Because it contains the 
Bible Text used exclu- 
sively in all the graded 
lessons in all denomina- 
tions. The American 
Standard is the best, 
for it brings the plain 
reader nearer the exact 
thought of the sacred 
writers. 





Ask your Bookseller to show you special 
styles of Bibles and Testaments for children. 





381 A Fourth Ave. 
New York 


Nelson’s 














The best place for rest or recreation 
or recuperation is 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CHALFONTE 


is especially well adapted to accom- 
modate those who come to secure them. 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


On the Beach Always Open 


POCONO MANOR INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. POCONO MANOR, PA. 
Pocono Summit Sta. D. L. & W.R. R. 


Under Quaker management; 1,800 feet above sea 
level; 800 acres; finest scenery in Pocono Moun- 
tains ; table, water and Friendly environment ; pri- 
vate baths; exhilarating golf, tennis and bowling; 
ample garage; fine stone roads. J,W. Hurley, Mgr. 























A Chart of 
Paul’s Journeyings 


By C. E. Arnold, A.M. 


This popular little chart is 
printed on map - er, fold- 
ing within stiff cloth covers, 
size 6%x3% inches, suitable 
for carrying in the pecket. It 
contains five simple outline 
maps, showing the period of 
preparation, the first, second 
and third journeys, and the 
voyage to Rome, with Scri 
ture references and dates in 
parallel columns. 


20 cents, postpaid 


Tue Sunpay ScHooL Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 


What College Leads the World i in 
Sending Women Medical : 
Missionaries to the Foreign Field? 








Sunday, May 21 


The Blessings of Peace, and How to Get 
Them (John 14: 27). 
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